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“Cannon towels 


sood outdoor sports, too!” 


Outdoors or in, Cannon towels are always “good sports”... 

and being so is extra important these days when all must 

stand up to new, greater demands. Cannon towels are built to “take it,” 
to survive a he-man’s hearty rub-tugs, and endless launderings. 

Yet Cannon towels are gentle and relaxing to the touch, too. 

A happy blend of beauty, softness, strength. Definitely thoroughbreds. 
Now that care-in-buying is a national wisdom, it is 

significant that these long-wearing Cannon towels are preferred 


by the vast majority of American home-makers. 
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DEPENDABLE DEFENDERS OF THE BUDGET to gladden the 
eye and spark up the morale. Matched sets like this 
are delightful companions of the bath that make your 
whole family feel like special guests. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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. .. And she has the time and youthful energy to fight for it. Mrs. 
America is stepping out for Victory! You may catch a glimpse of her 
dressed in the trim attire of the Red Cross Motor Corps—or handing 
out sandwiches down at the Canteen—or doing any of a dozen “extra 
duty” jobs. And meanwhile the daily routine of her home runs on 
with perfect smoothness, for tiring, time-taking tasks of housework 
were turned over long ago to efficient, dependable electric servants. 


OUR G-E appliances are now priceless possessions. For the duration 
Tee will be difficult or even impossible to replace because General 
Electric men and factories are on war work. With proper use and care, 
however, they should serve you well for a long time to come. General 
Electric and the thousands of G-E dealers also will give you every 
possible help to keep them operating with the utmost efficiency. Then, 
when Victory has been won, you may expect even better G-E electric 
servants. For advanced methods and materials will make possible still 
greater miracles of convenience, thrift and dependability tomorrow. 








Try this 
Betty Crocker 


REFRIGERATOR 


DESSERT 


AN ICE-BOX PUDDING that will 


add “oomph” to any meal! Layers 
of sponge cake, sliced and joined 
by a rich chocolate filling, with a 
“crown” of toasted shaved nuts, 





BEST RESULTS are 
1 only when Gold Meda 
t tested” Flour is used. Recipe has 
i 


aranteed 
“Kitchen- 


been tested with that flour! 
Split 2 cooled 8” Sponge Cake layers 


(making 4 4 thin layers). Put 4 layers to- 

y spreading Chocolate Filling 

tween...and over top and sides. 

Cover top with blanched, slivered 

toasted nuts (salted if desired). Chill 

] in refrigerator several hours or Over- 
| night. 12 to 16 servings.* 


SPONGE CAKE 
| 1 cup sifted GOLD MEDAL "Kitchen- 
I tested” Flour... 1 tsp. Baking Powder 
--- Ya tsp. Salt...3 Eggs...1 cup Sugar 
i -.. 5 tbsp. Cold Water...1 tsp. Vanilla 
Pre-heat oven to 375° (quick moderate). 
| Line bottoms of two 8” round layer 
cake pans with ungreased wrapping 
| paper. Sift flour, baking powder, salt 
together. Beat eggs till very light. Beat 
I in sugar Ye swam Beat in water, va- 
I nilla. Add flour mixture a/l at once; beat 
with rotary beater till well-blended. 


i in two, crosswise, with thin sharp knife 
i ether 


Pour at once into paper-lined pane. 
Bake about 20 min. at 375°. Don’t 
overbake! Cake is done when it springs 
back when touched with finger. When 
done, loosen, turn upside down on 
cake racks. Remove paper. Cool. 


I 
; FILLING 
¥% cup Butter... 1 cup or ye ed 
| Sugar... 3 Eggs (separated)...4s 
Unsweetened Chocolate (4 oz. 1, 
| melted... 1 tsp. Vanilla 
i Cream butter, add sugar gradually. 
Cream till light, fluffy. Add egg yolks, 
j 1 at a time; beat well between addi- 
tions. Beat in melted chocolate, va- 
| nilla. Fold and beat im stiffly beaten 
, egg whites till blended. 
t 
! 


*TO MAKE 6-8 servings, make % recipe 
(using 2 small eggs) in one 8” layer pan. 
After —_——— cut in two to make 
4 half-layers. Put together with % Filling 
(using 2 small eggs te make it). 


EVERY BATCH of Gold Medal is 
carefully tested by the Betty Crocker 
staff. That’s why (when used with 
the Betty Crocker recipes in the sacks) 
it protects you against baking fail- 
ures! Use it for cakes, pastry, 
cookies, bread .. . everything! It's 
America’s favorite “all-purpose” 
brand! Every sack now vitamin-and- 
mineral enriched for better health. 


GOLD MEDAL 


“Tiilehen Tested” 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 





“Mitcham toned ond antty Guo 


of Genera! Mills, Inc oe 


ENRICHED FLOUR 
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COMING Re cas it's warm 


oday—a foretaste 


NEXT of August, the lazy 
folks’ month. And, 
MONTH Usspeaking of lazy, 


how are that gar- 

den and those flow- 
ers you planted in the cool of last 
spring? Dry, are they? Then you'll 
be delighted to read. . 


“Garden Dry? You Lazy?” It’s 
in next month’s Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and you'll find it a thorogoing 
tabulation of threescore plants you 
can depend on to let you lie lazily in 
the shade while they keep right on 
growing. A selection of these plants 
is a lazy gardener’ s dream right 
enough—but it’s also a boon for any- 
one who wants his yard to bloom 
with color, yet simply doesn’t have 
time these busy days to nurse each 
plant along. 


Lum, of “Lum and Abner,” is 
Chet Lauck, a family man who 
knows youngsters need room. 

How that room can be used to 
greatest advantage, with accent on 
comfort and good taste, is really the 
story of the Laucks’ “‘Williamsburg 
Colonial sort of house.” 

The youngsters, by the way, are 
three, stair-stepping from a junior- 
high miss down to knee-high Chet 
Lauck, Jr. 

You’ll find the story, packed with 
furnishings and decorating ideas— 
and plenty of pictures, of course— 
in our August issue. 


Doing any painting? If your an- 
swer is no, maybe you'll want to 
change ‘t after reading the paint 
primer we’ve assembled for you. 
Here you'll find, step by step, all the 
facts you need to do a masterly job 
of making -your house its old glisten- 
ing self again. There’s some very 
special dope on paint mixing and 
choice of brushes and equipment. 


How’s the budget? Yes, of course, 
aren’t we all having trouble that 
way? Take the Dithertons, for ex- 
ample. They had budget trouble, 
too, until. . . . But the story’s too 
good to give away ahead of time, so 
we'll stop with just this word of 
warning: You can’t budget the 
Ditherton way unless you’ve a hack 
saw around the house. It’s all a bit 
of madness from the typewriter of 
Weare Holbrook. 


Warm, did somebody say? WV cll, 
it may be warmer before August is 
over and anything that makes the 
home seem chilly will be welcome. 
Here’s where ‘“That Iceberg Look”’ 
comes in. It’s all about setting a 
table that just breathes coolness. 
The secret? It’s half in the table 
setting and half in the food chosen. 
You'll know what we mean when 
you read the story and see the lip- 
smacking color photograph in your 
August Better Homes & Gardens. 


Las 
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Yours for Victory! 


Courageous, aggressive, re- Armco Stainless Steel in your 
kitchen sink, in your pots and 
pans will be stronger and 
tougher from its battle lessons. 
Your porcelain enameled range, 
refrigerator and other sheet 
metal equipment will be better 
for wartime research. 


sourceful, this determined 
youth symbolizes the indomi- 
table spirit that has won every 
war America has had to fight. 
To help serve him and his 
millions of comrades, practically 
our entire production is going 
into special quality iron and 
steel sheets for warplanes, ships, 
combat cars, tanks and jeeps 
... hundreds of vital things to 
save lives and win victories. 


It is this standard we're all 
fighting for — everything we 
have that stands for America. 
The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1211 Curtis Street, 


When peace comes the Middletown, Ohio. 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 
WORTH FIGHTING FOR 











These open windows make the 
neighbors’ family arguments just a 
touch embarrassing. As I walked 
around the block I could hear my 
stiff-collared friend tell his wife that 
at least he knows what’s in the ice- 
box without asking the maid. 


ee 


Now that [ve found 32 half-empty 
cans of paint scattered around our little 
domain, in garage and basement, it'll 
take me years to use’em up without paint- 
ing the legs of chairs and tables dif- 
ferent colors. 


eS | 


In all fairness, I must report that 
the b. w., after a dozen years of 
mumbling and grumbling by me, 
now hangs her silk stockings up to 
dry inside the shower-bath stall, in- 
stead of in the most conspicuous 
part of the bathroom, as formerly. 


ter oa 


Alas, the b. b. at the age of 9 has 
well nigh convinced me that it’s a 
waste of my time to spend an hour 
trying to get him to do 10 minutes 
work on the lawn. 


+++ 


Well, as soon as the automobile 
traffic on the highways dies down suf- 
ficiently and motorists yield to the Presi- 
dent’s 40 m.p.h. plea, maybe it'll be 
safe to embark on a bicycle vacation 
without risking an attack of heartburn 


every 100 yards. 





One of my favorite matrons is 
riding a bike on most of her calls 
and errands, tho she has two cars in 
her garage. “When the government 
takes ‘em over,” she says, “‘the tires 


might as well be in good shape.” 
+++ 


“Every time I read of an explosion 
in a munitions plant,” confides 
Phyllis Gowan, “I wonder whether 
my last maid is working there and 
dropping explosives the way she 
used to drop my dishes.” 
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My friend around the corner actually 
takes his whole family and their two 
servants for a complete tour of their 
house from top to bottom once a week, full 
of suggestions like a new major in- 
specting his battalion. Most orderl; 
house in the neighborhood, too. 





After deep meditation, I conclude 
that it’s better to listen 50 times to 
your wife tell a story the wrong way 
than to risk wounding her feelings 
by correcting her version. . 


++ + 


So far the net effect of the b. w.’s 
classes in wartime nutrition is that 
flecks of red cabbage improve the 
appearance of the salad and that | 
must eat butter even when I’m try- 
ing to lose weight. 


++ + 


Yes, I can still remember the first 
breakfast after we got home from the 
honeymoon. I sat there wondering what 
we'd find to talk about all the days of 
our life. And now we seem to have moré 
discussion in us than 531 congressmen. 


++ + 


I’ve assembled all the parts of my 
1917 uniform and hung ’em inside 
my closet door. The steel helmet 
and overseas cap were among the 
boy’s playthings. The boots were in 
the basement, and the gas mask was 
hanging in the garage next to the 
intdiee puller. 


++ + 


To the b. w.’s endless amazement, 
the old uniform still fits me fairly 
well; that is, I can button it. It 
isn’t exactly baggy, but it is tesi- 
monial to my wisdom in always get- 
ting my clothes loose and comfort- 
able. 

+++ 


The 6. w.’s haphazard, or feminine, 
system of pantry-shelf arrangement 
turned out to be brilliantly inspired when 
Shortages began. We found half a doze 
or so half-used packages of almost ever) 
rare spice and flavor, from cloves t 
vanilla. [ Turn to page 73 
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Personal y 





on the Home Front 


Au OF us are agreed that victory in this war will be won most 
easily and at least cost of life and money if, here and now, we 
throw ourselves into the struggle for all we are worth, holding 
nothing back. If we are half-hearted or dilatory in doing the duty 
that lies nearest at hand—whatever it be—if we hesitate over 
sacrifices which we know to be inevitable, we may be sure that 
we—and others—will pay a double penalty in days to come. 

It is thus a supreme effort that is demanded of us, but evidence 
from England suggests that the stress and strain of it will do 
us no harm. Despite all the bombings, the restrictions, the taxes, 
and the food rations, the people over there are healthier than 
before and curiously unafraid of the future. This is not because 
they are English. It is because the English, like ourselves, are 
human. 


, F 


THESE ALL-OUT EFFORTS of ours may consume a good deal of 
energy, but they are not to be written off as so much loss. There 
is a credit side to the account. Something is saved and something 
is gs 

‘hat we save is peace of mind. People who are thinking about 
others have no time to be anxious about themselves. They 
escape from their misgivings into the task that absorbs their 
attention. They are happier at work than ever they could be 
when they were at a loose end. It is, after all, quite true that 
work is the surest antidote to worry. 


> = 3 


THINK ALSO OF WHAT WE GAIN. For effort is like exercise that 
develops our muscles. It results in strength of character. We 
find that we are more capable people than we would have been 
if we had not made the effort. It has been said that, as a rule, 
most of us use only one-tenth of our minds. And effort draws 
forth the faculties within us—often the unsuspected faculties— 
which had lain dormant. 

It is as if we had been awakened from sleep. Suddenly we are 
stirred to do things that we had never thought of even trying to 
do, and nothing surprises us more than our own achievement. 
Our labors become actually enjoyable. For we discover hidden 
values of character as precious as treasure trove, and as per- 
manent. 

Between peace and war there is not so great a difference as 
we are likely to suppose. In either, life is the ultimate adventure 
that calls for all that we can put into it. In the most tranquil 
times there are difficulties here at home that seem to be insur- 
mountable until they are overcome, uncertainties—like flying 
blind thru space—amid which we have to steer ourselves, 
a ag and profound sorrows, and the whole of it well 


worth w 


eae 


FoR WE PUT IT DOWN TO EXPERIENCE, and that is the educa- 
tion which never ends. It is experience of life that transforms us 
from raw recruits into seasoned veterans, able to take what 
comes to us without flinching, and by experience we grow in 
courage, in wisdom, in patience, in sympathy. It is in the school 
of experience that great men and women have always graduated. 


ow VY 


SoME OF THOSE who shoulder the responsibilities that they 
might have shirked are famous. But most are unknown to fame. 
In the last analysis such publicity makes no difference to what 
they become in themselves. And so is it with every one of us. 
In working for a victory over a foreign foe, we 
win a personal victory. The very fact that ours 
is an all-out effort means that we are more than Shi 
conquerors. Cé 











Weve got a new Queen Bee 


-and I'm_it / 


YES, ACTUALLY, dear Mama-in-law 
has abdicated—in my favor—and all 
on account of a jar of mayonnaise! 
What happens is: She has a birth- 
day. So I ask her and a couple of her 
pals in for lunch and bridge. For des- 
sert, I serve my sugarless sweet— 
Chiffon Pie Salad topped with a glori- 
ous “upper crust” of Real Mayonnaise. 





And do those old sweet-toothers love 
it? The sugar rationing folks woulda 
been tickled to see them clean their 
plates. One gal gasps, “Delicious! This 
salad dressing is superb!” 


“SALAD DRESSING!” snorts Mama-in- 
law before I can open my mouth. “‘No 
salad dressing ever tasted so creamy- 
rich. This is Real Mayonnaise!” 

I rally round, 
“Real Mayonnaise is 
all mayonnaise—no 
starchy filler!” 

Then Ma wants 
to talk. She’s taking 
a nutrition course 
and, golly, can that 












BEST FOODS~HELLMANNS 








girl talk facts! From Mama-in-law: 


“Real Mayonnaise...Best Foods in 
the West, Hellmann’s in the East... 
is the home kind made with only eggs, 
added egg yolks, salad oil, vinegar 
and seasonings—wno starchy filler! 


“And it’s really fresh—made with 
‘FRESH-PRESS’ Salad Oil, prepared 
each day as it’s needed. That’s why 
this Real Mayonnaise tastes fresher 
even than home-made.” 


I can’t resist a final point. “And 
you can vary Real Mayonnaise,” I 
say, “make it go 
farther, too—by add- 
ing milk or fruit 
juice, and it won't 
turn watery. Real & 
Mayonnaise is rich 
and full-bodied always!” 

Guess we sold ‘em, Ma and I. Any- 
way, Real Mayonnaise sold me to Ma! 


(— CHIFFON PIE SALAD 
—takes no sugar! 


Dissolve 1 pkg. strawberry Jell-0 in 
2c. hot water. Chill until syrupy. 
Place bowl of gelatin in ice and 
water; whip with rotary beater until 
thick and fluffy. Add 1 c. halved 
seedless grapes andlc. sliced straw- 
berries. Pour into cake pan that has 
been dipped in cold water. Chill 
until firm. Unmold on lettuce. Frost 
top generously with Hellmann's or 
Best Foods Rea] Mayonnaise. Garnish 
with watercress and sliced straw- 
berries. Cut as you would 
a pie. Serves 6. 














Save Jars for Canning! 
Preserving Seals at cost. 
Write Best Foods, 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N.Y.C., for details. 











Bin me west 
¢= IN THE EAST 


Boal’ Mayon 
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FRUIT SALAD: O secnuted 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


SWIFTS PREMIUM HAM ! 


ORE picnics these weeks—for needed 
M relaxation. More need for Prem! Made 
of fresh lean meat, Prem provides sound, 
wholesome nourishment, helps give your 
lunches nutritional balance. And at littlecost. 

Moreover, Prem is quick. Ready-to-eat, 
you can serve it cold or serve it hot. It’s 
ready in a jiffy either way. 

Sugar-cured the exclusive Swift's Premium 
way, Prem has the finer flavor and better 
quality you expect from all meats that bear 
the Swift’s Premium brand. No spices . . . no 
heavy seasonings . . . nothing to mar Prem’s 


extra goodness. Try Prem this week. 





SWIFT & COMPANY: PURVEYORS OF FINE FOODS 














Insulation rolls (above) come rea: y- 
cut to fit space between attic-fl or 
joists. Moistureproof side goes f ce 
down. Rigid insulating boards (below) 
are nailed to simple framework. They 
finish walls and insulate at the same time 





By J. Harold Hawkins 





Loose-fill insulation (above) is poured 
over moistureproof building paper 
laid between floor joists. Batt insula- 
tion (below) fits snugly between wall 
studs. It can also be used for the floor 
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.-eure for a hotheaded 


S YOUR home hotheaded? It is if 
ie attic is heavy with uncontrolled 
in heat in summer and expensive 
rnace heat in winter. 

The correction is one you can 
ake yourself and make now, for the 
cessary insulating materials are 
adily available. Insulating the 
attic will do a lot to make your home 
comfortably even-temperatured 
both summer and winter, for the 
aitic’s the most vulnerable spot in 
the house and insulation there gives 
the highest returns for every dollar 
spent. 

The money your insulated attic 
saves you on fuel bills can be put 
into war bonds that will later pay 
for having the side walls insulated. 
Side-wall insulation requires special 
tools and professional skill and, un- 
like insulating the attic, isn’t a job 
that you should tackle yourself. 


Ler’s talk the attic insulating job 
over from A to Z. The place to start 
is with the types of insulation your 
building materials dealer has to offer 
at the present time. There are three 
of these: blanket insulation, both 
long quilted rolls and shorter sec- 
tions called batts; loose-fill insula- 
tion, usually called mineral or rock 
wool; and rigid boards and sheets. 

The principle back of all three 
types is the same—stationary air 
cells in the insulating material re- 
tard the passage of heat and cold. 
Any one of the three types will do 
an adequate job if it is properly in- 
stalled. 

If you’re an amateur who’s not 
too sure of his prowess in building, 
you'll find that rolls or batts of the 
blanket type and loose-fill insulation 
are quite easy to handle. The rolls 
and batts are already made up in 
the right widths to fit the space be- 
tween joists in the attic floor (usually 
16 inches). Some batt as well as 
roll insulations are made with side 
flanges that are laid across the joists 
and then nailed down when the 
batts are in place. Other batts have 
no flanges and need only to be laid 
between the joists where their snug 
fit is sufficient to hold them securely. 

The important thing to remem- 
ber when laying either the batts or 
roll insulation is that the moisture- 
proofed side must go face down 
against the room ceiling. Other- 
wise, condensation from the warm 
air in the room below will pene- 
trate the insulating materia] and 
leave it sodden. 


Ir YOU use the mineral wool 
(loose-fill) insulation, first lay mois- 
tureproof building paper between 
the joists in the floor to protect 
avainst condensation. This type of 
insulation comes in bags and you can 
simply pour it into the space be- 
tween joists. Then you should 
spread it to a depth of four inches, 
tuking special pains to reach into 
every corner and crevice so there 
Won't be unprotected areas where 
h at or cold can escape. Since the 
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.- it’s a sure—and economical 


home 


loose-fill insulation is made from 
molten rock, it’s both fire- and 
rodent-proof. (Most of the insulating 
materials that aren’t fireproof burn 
very slowly if ignited, especially 
when they’re in a wall or attic floor 
where drafts don’t reach them.) 


SHouLp you want to build an ex- 
tra room in your attic and insulate at 
the same time, you can do both jobs 
with rigid insulating boards. Attics 
vary in shape and size, of course, so 
every job of insulating with the 
building boards is a little different. 
There are certain general directions, 
tho, which you can follow and be 
sure of good results. 

First locate the side-wall parti- 
tions so they'll be not less than four 
feet high. (This will cut off some 
space under the eaves where rafters 
and floor meet, but this area is use- 
less anyway except for storing odds 
and ends and catching dust.) Then 
lay a two-by-four plate on the attic 
floor along the partition line and 
nail the plate securely to the floor 
joists. Next, using the plate as a 
foundation, set in two-by-fours be- 
tween the plate and rafters above. 

If your attic rafters are like most 
and spaced 16 inches apart, you'll 
find that one two-by-four stud from 
every other rafter will be sufficient. 
Should the rafters be spaced 24 
inches apart, use a stud for each. 

Be sure to cut the top ends of the 
studs on a slant, so they’ll fit the 
bottom edges of the rafters. When 
you nail the insulating boards to 
this partition, you'll find you’ve 
saved yourself some work, for most 
of the boards come in four-foot 
widths that will fit without a lot of 
cutting and sawing. 


Now you’re ready for the ceiling. 
Here you’ll want a framing of two- 
by-four joists, running in the same 
direction as the rafters and nailed 
to them at a height of seven feet or 
more above the floor. If the span is 
more than eight feet, the joists 
should be supported with one-by- 
four boards hung from the rafters 
near the ridge. This bracing assures 
you of a finished ceiling that’s 
smooth and true. 

Once the framework for side walls 
and ceiling is complete, it’s a matter 
of simple carpentry to cut and nail 
the insulating boards into place. 
Your lumber dealer can sell you 
matching moldings that cover joints 
and nailheads and give a tailor- 
made job. Suit yourself about deco- 
rating the insulating boards. They 
make an attractive room when left 
unfinished, but you can paper or 
paint them if you like. 


No MATTER what kind of attic 
insulation you use, you'll have the 
same feeling of satisfaction when 
the job’s done. It’s the satisfaction 
of knowing that you, by your own 
efforts, have turned a hotheaded 
house into an even-temperatured 
home! 












































































Gay as a flag in the breeze! Golden- 
bright as a top sergeant’s buttons! 

You’ll grow lyrical about Rice 
Krispies. They have such smacking 
fine flavor. (Kellogg’s oven-popping, 
toasting, and exclusive recipe see to 
that!) And they’re crisp to the final 
spoonful. So crisp that you will hear 
them sound off with their famous 


Look for Z 
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triple salute: snap! crackle! pop! 

Tomorrow—top Rice Krispies 
with fruit. Tilt the milk or cream. 
There’s grand eating... the natu- 
ral vitamins and minerals of milk 
and fruit... plus the food energy 
of rice. Order thrifty Rice Krispies! 


“Rice Krispies”’ is a trade mark (Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off.) of Kellogg Co. for its 
oven-popped rice. 


the Greatest Name in Cereals! 












YOUR IRON FAIRLY GLIDES 

Come, find out how much help you can get with your 
starching and ironing for just ten cents. Test this 
dandy, smooth, white powder. See what you can do 
with it. 1. Make hot starch ...not cold starch... but 
hot starch in just 30 seconds. 2. Iron everything... 
cottons, shirts, curtains, youngsters’ clothes... with- 
out sticking, pulling or rumpling. 3. Give all your 
starchables that nice, fresh, pert look and feel. 


Loads of folks are changing to Quick Elastic every 
day. Not just starch, it’s a mixture of starch, gliders 
and other ingredients all in powdered form. No need 
to cook it to break down lumps...it’s powder. 
Nothing to add but water... those gliders already 
in it make your iron just glide along. Change over, 
now. Just a little bit does a whole lot. 






f THIS POWDER 
NEEDS NO BOILING, 
NO STOVE-COOKING. 
IT’S QUICK. 
IT’S EASY. 








IT’S THIS QUICK! 
LEARN THESE 
SIMPLE RULES. 


















Cream together a 
little cool water 
and a little Quick 
Elastic Powder. 


Now, stir this 
/ creamy mixture 
as you pour boil- 
ing water into it. 


“Oh, that’s just for cold starch.” Many a wom- 
an who once said that now knows Quick 
Elastic can’t be beat for making hot 
starch—in just 30 seconds; Try it yourself, 
Get that buttercup yellow package 
today and stop cooking laundry starch, 





THE DIARY OF 


a Plain Dirt Gardener 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 
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By Harry R. O’Brien 


Caricatures by Tom Carlisle 


Yu ly / Note—I have come to 


California on _ business 
matters. It is no pleasure trip and I 
am working hard and fast to get my 
work done. The whole family is 
helping. Donald does much of the 
driving, looks after the car, sees that 
the tires are inflated and rotated, 
that greasing and oiling are taken 
care of, and he takes part of my pic- 
tures. David looks after the cameras, 
keeps track of maps, and even takes 
some pictures. Maggie supervises 
packing up and checks out of hotels. 
(Things we saw, tremendous af- 
fairs taking place about us, airplane 
matters, troop movements, exciting 
as they were, had better be left until 
I write my memoirs. I shan’t try to 
be a war correspondent.) 
Last night we were in our cottage 





**Shucks, what’s another little 
earthquake in these times?’’ 


at the Monterey Lodge motor court 
in Pasadena. Donald had gone to 
bed. I was sitting there, under my 
shaded light, reading. "T'was past 
midnight. Suddenly I heard a rum- 
bling noise. 

Oh dear! Was Pasadena—or 
maybe Hollywood—being bombed? 
I looked out the window. Lights 
were still on. No blackout. Then 
things about the room began to 
rattle. Pictures moved on the wall. 
It dawned on me then. It was just 
another earthquake. Shucks—what’s 
another little earthquake to Cali- 
fornia in these times? So back to my 
detective story. 
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** ‘There is no such thing as too 
hot for roses,’ he said. ‘I find a 
green sod around the beds keeps 
roots moist, doesn’t reflect sun’ ”’ 


Guly 2 Out to the Waller- 


Franklin wholesale seed 
ranch. a few miles west of Santa 
Maria this morning, where I talked 
with Gene Martin about the seed 
situation in light of war conditions. 
Gene, besides being sales manager 
here, is president of the Pacific Coast 
Seedsmen’s Association. He told me 
that all thru the West, the seed 
companies have been working hard 
since the fall of 1940 to grow the 
extra flower and vegetable seeds 
needed because the war has cut off 
foreign supplies, and to meet in- 
creased demands. This also includes 
growing perennial and herb seeds 
formerly imported. 

Without eating any lunch we 
drove southward over the mountains 
and came to the Lompoc Valley, 
flat, hidden between mountains, 
extending out to the Pacific and off 
the beaten path. Here are some of 
the biggest flower seed ranches in 
the world, including the Floradale 
ranch of the Burpee Company and 
of the Bodger firm. 

Bill Hoag, Burpee manager, took 
us over the ranch. I was especially 
interested in seeing the two new 1942 
Calendulas, Glowing Gold and 
Orange Fluffy, dubbed the X-Ray 
Twins because they were created by 
use of X-rays in treating the seeds. 

From here, we went over to the 
Bodger ranch and took pictures of 
the new large-flowered Petunia 
Glamour and the new improved 
Nierembergia called Purple Robe. 
Both are on the 1942 All-America 
Selections list. 


Yu ly 4 Maybe the weather 


censor won’t object if I 
reveal that it was hot as blue blazes 
here in the San Joaquin Valley. I 
had to work most of the day at my 
typewriter. 

Fresno has some of the most beau- 
tiful street and home trees in the 
country and the city has for years 
regulated their planting and care. 
Van Ness Boulevard is planted for 
three miles with Deodar Cedars. 
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i 7] Now it befell that as I 
Y walked about the streets 
of Corvallis, Oregon, this sunny day, 
everybody spoke to me and said 
“Good morning.” 

Now: doesn’t it beat all! Just as 
soon as I show myself in a college 
town, I am recognized as one who 
belongs there—even tho my own 
campus is 2,500 miles away. Guess 
there must be some indelible identi- 
fication about us college chaps— 
nearsighted, absent-minded, bald 
headed, stoop shouldered, with 
shoes that need a shine and suit that 
could stand a press. 

Out on the campus of Oregon 
State College, I saw a new formal 
garden that had not been there 
when I last visited here in 1937. Mr. 
Kassel, in charge, told me that it 
had been established in 1940 and is a 
co-operative one between the Col- 
lege and Oregon nurserymen. There 
are already 165 varieties of peonies, 
225 roses, many iris, glads, shrubs, 





**As I walked the streets of 
Corvallis, everybody spoke” 


and a dwarf boxwood hedge, along 
with annuals. It’s well worth a visit. 


Guly /3 In late afternoon as we 


traveled northward 
thru the evergreen-flanked high- 
ways of Washington, we stopped at 
Tacoma to see our good friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee, whom dahlia folks 
know as Jim and Lily. Mrs. Lee is 
one of the best known dahlia origi- 
nators in the country. She grows her 
dahlias in a garden along the shore 
of Puget Sound. 


Yu ly / 4 This afternoon—and 


please don’t tell any- 
body—I played hookey from busi- 
ness and we all went on a tour of 
Seattle gardens. Our guides were 
our friends Mr. and Mrs. Harry 


Stinson and daughter Harriet. Mr. 
Stinson is a high-school] teacher who 
grows as hobby plants English Iris 
and alstroemerias, which are related 
to lilies but resemble inverted glads 
in bunches. Mrs. Stinson is president 
of the Washington State Federation 
of Garden Clubs. I nearly gummed 
up the trip by wanting to stop too 
many times to take pictures of the 
many rock wall gardens which rise 
up from the sidewalks all over Seattle 
and are now covered with bloom. 


Gully 22 Came Saturday 


night to Boise, capi- 
tal of Idaho—a beautiful little city in 
a valley with mountains towering 
above. Before we left Boise this 
morning, we went to the municipal 
rose garden in Julia Davis Park. 
Here I found W. F. Graylow, who 
has charge of this rose garden, estab- 
lished about five years ago largely 
thru the efforts of the Boise Garden 
Club. Bill Graylow is a retired 
florist and I found him a real 
authority on roses. 

“For years people said you 
couldn’t grow roses here,” he told 
me. “Too hot, they said. This was 
just a crazy fallacy. There is no such 
thing as too hot for roses if you care 
for them the right way. One of the 
greatest problems here is to keep the 
roots cool. I find a green sod around 
the beds keeps the roots moist and 
doesn’t reflect the sun. So I grow the 
roses here in narrow beds, two or 
three plants wide only, with wide 
grass paths between.” 

He begins a new bed by mixing 
in manure in proportion of three 
parts soil to one of manure. He 
sprays or dusts regularly every 10 
days. His method of pest control is 
about the same as in the east except 
that part of the time he uses an oil 
spray with whale-oil soap as spread- 
er. He warned against using oil and 
sulphur together—this won’t work. 

“For insects I never use any 
poison that will stay on any length 
of time,” he went on. “This might 
kiJl my little birds. Sparrows nesting 
keep a rose bed clean of aphids. A 
blackbird sits on the nest while I 
work.” 

The way this garden is developed 
is this: the Garden Club plants a bed 
of roses. Then the [ Turn to page 77 





Sorry, Folks, If We're Late. . . 


Any well-behaved guest invited to your home will do his darndest 
to get there on time. That’s the way it is with Better Homes & Gardens. 

But transportation in wartime is uncertain—and war materials must 
go thru even if that means sidetracking other shipments. 

So if your copy of Better Homes & Gardens is late you will understand 
that it left our hands early enough to reach you at the usual time. Its 
delay will have been an unavoidable consequence of the war effort. 
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NOTHING WILL PLEASE 
her more, or be more 
helpful in staging an 
effective “at home 
than three unframed 
plate glass mirrors. 
Hung over the mantel 
like this, they make 
the room seem bigger, 
brighter, smarter. 


tte 


to hang the 


; two small 
mirrors lik = 


€ this, and 


cut bright wal] Paper 
rders to paste around 
them on the Painted 
wall. Inexpensive and 
very striking. And the 
‘8 Murror remains over 
the mantel in the liv. 


Ng Toom to do its dec- 
orating job! 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
when you buy mirrors 
or other articles made 
of plate glass. Then 
you'll know you are 
buying good glass. The 
Pittsburgh Label is 
your assurance that 
the manufacturer, 1” 
making his product, 
has used Pittsburgh 
Polished Plate Glass, 
justly famous for its 
polished beauty and 


perfect reflections. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2028-2 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet of ideas entitled “Helpful Hints on the 
Use of Glass in your Home.” 


Name Address 








State 


PUITEBUREH stands fr Zualig Flees and Paint 
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"Swans as pure as imported Castiles! 
Swan suds so fast it makes us sing! 
Cimon, lets Swan-up everything !" 








GENTLE? YES, BABY-GENTLE— that’s Swan for - > 
you! Mild as a lullaby! Swan-derful for - 
baby, dishes, duds, and you! 





Suds last so long-they wash more dishes | Exch bar of Swan so easily breaks 
Swans the soap that fills my wishes! a 4 In two smooth, firm, and thrifty cakes! 
Keeps my hands so smooth and slick | | £ . Twins.you cant tell which from which n 


Baby-gentle, thats the trick 





Half for bath and half for kitchin { | 
/ Swan myself and delicate duds | 


In Swans rich, baby-gentle suds, 
Swan gives me more real soap per penny 
Than leading toilet soaps,yes ANY! 











A. 
table 
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back-} 
well, « 
pound 
sugar 
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nard 
among 
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A BREAK FOR YOUR BUDGET! One baby- 


EVEN IN HARD WATER, Swan’s a sudsin’ 

honey! You won’t believe a baby- 
| gentle soap can suds so fast till you 
| try it! So get some baby-gentle Swan 
and see for yourself 

















See local paper for time and station 





THE BABY-GENTLE FLOATING 
SOAP THATS A SUDSIN’ wHiz! 





THERE'S NO PURER SOAP than Swanl 
It’s as nice as anything to your nice 
things! No need for easy-to-waste 
package soaps now! Just Swan those 
delicate things and see! 















gentle, quick-sudsin’ soap for every- 
thing! So Swan the baby! Swan the 
dishes! Swan yourself! Get Swan 
today and start sudsin’! 
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juaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 


fer a DEFECTIVE OR 


acne 


Two convenient sizes—Large and Regular 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO . CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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BEES CAN MAKE YOUR 


Bees work for nothing, board themselves, and a Jace or two can 


be your private sugar factory. An expert te 





By Edwin Way Teale 


A SPOT no bigger than your kitchen 
table will be the best and busiest in your 
garden if it has a beehive. There is-fun in 
back-yard beekeeping, and as for honey— 
well, one good hive can provide 40 to 60 
pounds, which helps a lot with any family’s 
sugar problem. 

When you stock your first beehive you’ll 
join a notable company. Author Ray Stan- 
nard Baker and Dr. George Gallup are 
among those who find relaxation in their 
bees. Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy’s 
radio playmate, has been interested in bees 
ever since a swarm landed in his Hollywood 
yard. Irene Rich, the actress, Henry Ford, 
Wendell Willkie, Harry Byrd, John N. Gar- 
ner, S. S. Kresge, all have enjoyed the fun 
of keeping bees. 

This summer, back-yard beekeeping is in 
the midst of a boom. When there is a short- 
age of sweets, a sugar factory in your own 
back yard is doubly appreciated. And work- 
ing with the murmurous, golden throng of 
the honeybees is one of the best remedies for 
nervous tension. Sherlock Holmes fans will 
remember that at the end of his strenuous 
career the great detective retired to the 
South Downs to raise bees. 

Beginning with a back-yard hive is neither 
difficult nor expensive. If you observe a few 
simple rules of bee etiquette, there is vir- 
tually no danger of being stung. The cost 
of getting started usually runs between $10 
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and $15. After that, as the old saying has it, 
the bees work for nothing and board them- 
selves. The value of the honey obtained the 
first year should more than cancel the cost 
of your initial equipment. 

Any fair-sized yard will provide a shel- 
tered corner suitable for setting up a hive. 
Even amid the miles of concrete and asphalt 
and bricks of New York City, there are bee- 
hives on vacant lots and tenement roofs, and 
beside penthouse gardens. I know one phy- 
sician who keeps an [ Turn to page 56 





you how to start 
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Modern hives with movable frames 
mean better working conditions for 
bees, less trouble for beekeepers 
kar Left: Bee-veiled, Jack Norgard 
iM Vile Ma Orlilianr 
beekeeping 
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his baeck-vard hobts 


5 Open-air combs are sometimes con 
structed when bees alight on a branch 


and are held up by bad weathet 


Air conditioning is- this bee's job 
The worker is regulating tive 


@ temperature = by circulating ai 


Birthday in the hive: larvae are > 
now adult bees and push or bite 
the caps from their cells, while 
nurse bees help them emerge 


Photographs: Edwin Way Teale, 
Mott Studios by Merge, G. A. Pauli 













Listen, Son--- 


- ++ I’m trying to tell you something tonight. I’m sitting here in the dark 


beside your bed to tell you what the last few years have meant—these last 


that is building a tank today 
can build your home tomor- 
row—build, equip, furnish, 
and garden it. Here’s a Plan- 
ning-for-Today-and-Tomorrow 


story that shows how it’s done 


few years since bombs fell on Hawaii— 


—You were only three 
then—an irrepressible, 
curly-haired little chunk 
ofa kid who trotted along 
between your mother 
and me, swinging from 
our hands and dragging 
your heels and jabber- 
ing. And it was for you, 
Son, that America went 
to war—for you and for 
all the kids and homes 
and happiness that make life worth keeping. 

Democracy and freedom are pretty big 
words until you think of them in terms of 
kids and happiness. You can see and feel 
happiness. You can see it in faces and feel it 
in your heart, warm and tender and good, 
like snuggling under blankets in bed when 
it’s blowing a blizzard outside and whipping 
ice at your window. 





Back in 1942 a few people were afraid 
we'd lose all this, even when we won. Men 
went out of offices and classrooms and fields 
pretty fast those days, millions of men. Bob 
went. Remember Bob? It was he who told 
you about Little Black Sambo and climbed 
up on the roof with you one night to see if 
there wasn’t maybe a tiger up there. Dick 
went, too. Remember Dick? Great big fellow 
who used to carry you around on his shoul- 
ders and tell you the names of the flowers and 
the trees and how bees make honeycombs. 

One by one they went. We gave them 
each a present and hung another star on the 
service flag and then they were gone. ‘‘Good 
luck, fellow. Take care of yourself,” we 
said. And we turned away fast because 
there were things in our faces we couldn’t 
let another man see. 

What do you think we were fighting for, 
Son? Not for the present, because war is only 


sorrow and violence and hunger and pain. 
But for the future. We were fighting because 
we had faith that out of the blood and tears 
we could build a better life than any we had 
known before. Men are builders, Son. Don’t 
you forget that. That’s what makes them 
great. Those who lived are building now, 
and those who died are building too, build- 
ing with the spirit they left behind. 


THose who were afraid we’d lose every- 
thing were wrong. The squirrels are still 
there playing outside your window in that 
big oak we grew to like so well. That dog 
Kelly is still there in the park, licking his 
chops and waiting just as he was the first 
night you ever ate an ice cream cone. We 
still go to Grandma’s for Christmas. No- 
body in boots and a black shirt pushes us 
around. Kids still gallop the walks, and 
there’s a new crop of them scrapping and 
playing and growing sturdy and good in the 
wind and sun. Courage and tenderness and 
goodness are still in us. 

And we have something more too, Son. 
Listen. After the war we had in our hands 
the tools and knowledge for building as we’d 
never built before. Far from being bank- 
rupt, we had the mechanism for producing 
on an unparalleled scale. The war itself 
proved what we could produce when we 
wanted to badly enough. We sent planes 
and ships and oil and men to Iceland and 
Australia and China and Russia and Egypt. 
We sent them to tiny islands and great con- 
tinents—medicines, wheat, boots, and men. 
We topped our fantastic production schedule 
and turned Hitler’s hoots to ravings of fear. 
We poured planes like clouds over France 
and across the Rhine. 

And if we could build for war we could 
build for peace. 

You can see what it meant. 


The same bond-buying dollar 











We produced until there were parks in- 
stead of streets for you kids to play in, until 
a truck and automobile by-pass made Main 
Street safe. We produced dishwashers that 
wash, rinse, and dry the dishes as they’re 
inserted; clothes-washers that wash and dry 
the clothes ready to wear in 10 minutes; 
garbage-disposal units that eat bones like a 
starved dog and cans like a goat. We air- 
cooled our houses and soundproofed the 
walls and washed the air before it circulated. 
All these and more. 
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You’ll find them in the new house we’re 
building, Son. They were worth saving for. 


REMEMBER your mother and I were 
talking about that new house the summer 
before the war? And remember the radio 
exhorting us to “buy bonds to help win’’? 
And remember those envelopes we kept put- 
ting savings bonds in? And the night you 
came tumbling downstairs crying, “‘Where? 
Where is it, Mama?” when she dropped the 
envelope box and whooped, “Darling, we’ve 
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Photograph by Stanley Johnson; Wesiey Bowman Studio 


got our new refrigerator.”” And we picked 
you up and laughed at you and explained 
that the refrigerator was there in our savings- 
bond envelope marked New Refrigerator, and 
you drummed your heels against the floor 
and cried that it wasn’t either. 

But it was. Bond by bond we saved the 
money for furnishing that house, even saved 
some for the house itself and for life insur- 
ance to protect the home-to-be and every- 
body and everything in it. It gave us an 
extra something to cling to, the vision of 


that house going up and rugs rolling down 
and furniture moving in, all paid for. The 
same money that was buying tanks was 
building a house. Curious, isn’t it, that the 
same money could do both? But it did. 
Thousands of families worked out a bond- 
buying plan that bought guns to lick Hitler 
and then later bought the things they need- 
ed themselves with this same money. What 
did they need most? New car? Home 
furnishings? Travel? For each they marked 
an envelope, and into it [ Turn to page 64 
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Plant Late 


Some vegetables actually prefer cool weather for maturing and refuse 
to give up at the first touch of frost. Most can be planted late in the 
season when your garden work is at low ebb. For instance: 
Chinese Celery Cabbage—Not widely known or grown, but delight- 
ful either in salads or cooked. It has a delicate, elusive flavor, not 
quite like either celery or cabbage. Planted in late July or early 
August it will keep fresh and crisply green thru frost and even light 
freezes. Mine stood up uninjured to a temperature of 20 degrees last 
fall. When severe freezes threaten it may be pulled and kept several 
weeks in a cool, moist place. 

Lettuce—Certain varieties (see your catalogs) can be planted in 
August and September to provide lettuce all fall. Lettuce likes fall as 
well as spring. My Cos Lettuce has kept its crisp freshness thru heavy 
frosts and fairly heavy freezes. 

Endive—Planted in July, this will give you a delightful and hardy 
“ei fall salad crop. With slight protection it will last thru severe 
rosts. 

Mustard—For late fall greens; sow in August and September. 
Cauliflower—Can be left out in the garden during early light frosts 
if you slip a paper bag over its head. 





Don’t forget the possibilities of drying vegetables for winter: 
Beans—-Wax, green, and limas all are a good source of winter food. 
Spread out in the sun, and when bone-dry shell and store in mouse- 
proof containers in a cool, dry place. To sterilize against possible 
weevil development, place shelled dried beans in the oven at 120 to 
130 degrees Fahrenheit (placing a pan of water in the oven to keep 
the air moist) for half an hour—then cool-and store. 

Corn—Boil ears two or three minutes, remove from water, and shave 
off kernels with a sharp knife. Spread out on trays and dry, either in 
the sun or in a mild oven, turning them until they are thoroly dried. 
Store in jars like beans. 

Hot Peppers—Pick at the approach of frost and string up and hang 
to dry in frost-free, dry place. 

Herbs— Most all culinary herbs can be hung up and easily dried for 
winter use. 


ings about two weeks apart for a continuous winter’s supply of 
delicious salad shoots. 

Asparagus—If you have a bed with a surplus of roots, treat 
yourself. The roots must be four years old or more. Dig them 
with large clumps of earth and let them freeze before bringing 
them into your basement. Plant a foot deep in good rich soil. 
Water frequently, and reap a harvest of tender, blanched stalks. 
Rhubarb—You can do the same thing with rhubarb (with 
only a few inches of soil over the roots). Keep it watered and 
gather an abundant crop of slender, pale stalks, a little more 
delicate in flavor than those grown outdoors. 

Turnip Tops—Sound turnips planted in rich soil and covered 
with about five inches of soil will yield tender, blanched leaves 
for salads and cooking. 


Force in Cellar 


As you really get enthusiastic about growing winter vitamins, 
you’ll want to try crops that can be forced in your cellar: 

Witloof Chicory-—Also known as French Endive, this produces 
those delicious blanched sprouts so high priced in winter. 
Plant seed in June and before the ground freezes dig up the 
roots, being careful not to injure them. Pack roots in slightly 
moist sand at a temperature of about 40 degrees, and take out 
of storage only a portion at a time. Place upright in light soil or 
sand, setting them close together in an upright position. Water 
and cover with six to eight inches of sand or soil. Keep moist, 
and at a temperature of around 50 to 60 degrees. Make plant- 
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Dig Them and Store Them 


As usual, experts disagree on best methods and how long 
vegetables keep. One expert says a basement cold room is best; 
another says an outdoor pit. One says you can keep celery and. 
Chinese Cabbage only a few weeks; another says four months. 
So just pick out one of the suggested methods and soon you’ll 
be an arguing expert too. 

Select vegetables for storage that are fully mature but not 
old, fibrous, or overripe, because they become strong and 
woody. Don’t store immature ones or they'll dry out and 
shrivel. Handle each specimen with care because decay starts 
from bruises and skin punctures. Store only those free from 
injury and disease. Harvest your crops for storage just before 
freezing weather but don’t let them freeze. Gardeners tend to 
plant too early and the crop often matures in the warm days of 
late fall rather than shortly be- 
fore heavy freezes. 

Except for pumpkin, squash, 
and sweet potatoes, which re- 
quire a warm, dry atmosphere, 
and for onions, which require a 
cool, dry atmosphere, practi- 
cally all other vegetables—also 
apples and pears—keep best 
when stored in a moist atmos- 
phere just above freezing. If 
these vegetables shrivel in stor- 
age, the air is too dry. They 
must not freeze, nor should the 
temperature rise above 40. 
Basement Storage Room: Base- 
ments with a furnace are usual- 
ly too warm and dry for root 
crops. But it’s often possible to 
partition off one corner of a 
basement for a storage room 
(see the sketch). Choose a spot 
away from the furnace, inclose 
it with double walls insulated 
between with one of the regular 
home-insulating materials. 
You'll need at least one outside 
window for ventilation and to 
keep the temperature in the 32 
to 38 degree range. Curtain the 
windows to keep the room dark 
and screen all openings to keep 
rodents out. If possible, keep 
cabbage on open-slatted racks, 
potatoes in slatted bins, and 
root crops like carrots, beets, 
and turnips in boxes of moist 
sand. To control humidity in 
the room [ Turn to page 76 
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Basement storage. You'll need 
ventilation. One basement-win- 
dow pane is replaced by the 
inlet flue which opens near the 
floor; the outlet is just a small 
door built into the window 


Kohlrabi—Plant a second crop in July. In fall 
reset it to original depth in six inches of moist 
soil. Kohlrabi tastes something like turnips. 


Replant 


You can prolong growth of a number of vegetables Endive—Dig up with ball of earth and reset in 


by digging them up and replanting in boxes in _ eight inches of light soil in cool, well-ventilated 
the cellar (or coldframe) where they'll continue __ cellar. In order to blanch, cellar should be quite 
to make a slow growth: dark. 


Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflower—Plantin eight 
inches of sand or light soil, close together. Many 
sprouts too small to pick at time of replanting 
will grow to edible size. Need some light, and 
must be kept moist. 

Leeks—Replant as close together as possible in 
four inches of light soil or sand in your cellar. 
Bank earth up as far as leaves are to be blanched. 


Parsley, Dill, Mint—May be replanted in small 
boxes and pots, and placed in a sunny cellar 
window. Parsley may also be boxed in, in the 
garden, with glass over the top and earth banked 
up around the box. Tops should have been cut 
back a month or so before frost so that there is 
strong new growth. Dill is excellent for flavoring 
soups and sauces and when minced in salads. 
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They ll Grow on You, 


By Alfred Carl Hottes 


/ en you want privacy in your 
yard, and a nice hedge of living green is the 
way to achieve it. Some peculiar neighbors 
might consider any fence you build a “spite” 
fence; but a newly planted hedge looks so 
innocent, not at all the real barrier it’s sure 
to grow into eventually. 

There are many uses for hedges, as shown 
in the sketch here. Tall background hedges 
define the limits of one’s property or hide 
some unsightliness in a neighbor’s yard. 
Flower beds, bulb beds, and borders are 
nice surrounded by low hedges which con- 
fine the limits of the area and give it a 
neater look. 

Hedges of fruit shouldn’t be confined to 
the vegetable garden, for some are exceed- 
ingly attractive in flower and foliage. A well- 
cared-for gooseberry is as beautiful as a 
spirea, and it is indeed a joy to make pie 
from your own hedge (providing you like 
pie better than the birds). 

In each sketch we’ve suggested one excel- 
lent hedge plant. But in a country so vast as 
ours there are no few plants that are best 
under all conditions. Consult our table of 
hedges on page 74 for its help in selecting 
p'cnts both hardy and handsome. 


Complete chart of hedge plants on page 74 


Informal Flowering Hedge 








For North F. J. Grootendorst Rose, 
often called the Pink Carnation 
Rose, is one of the rugosas which 
are hardy in the coldest climates, 
free from insects and disease, and 
tolerant of the poorest soils. It pro- 
duces large clusters of small, bright 
pink flowers, grows four feet tall. 


South When the duranta is in bloom 
it is known as the skyflower because 
the flowers are a soft blue, but when 
it is in fruit it is called the golden- 
dewdrop because the branches are 
laden with bright yellow berries all 
winter. Needs regular and severe 
pruning to keep it within bounds. 


Pacific Coast No shrub is more pop- 
ular for tall, informal hedges than 
the oleander, which tolerates the 
hottest places and thrives with a 
minimum of water. For California, 
southern Arizona, and New Mexico. 
White to scarlet single and double 
flowers come mainly in summer 


Low Border Hedge 


For North The Dwarf Cranberry- 
bush (Viburnum opulus nanum) is 
particularly well adapted for edg- 
ings and hedges in wet or heavy 
clay ground, does well in light shade, 
is extremely hardy, can be clipped 
or left natural. It makes a dense 
growth seldom over one foot tall. 


South Dwarf Pomegranate is inter- 
esting because of its good foliage, 
dark red flowers, and attractive red 
fruits. Grows in heavy clay soils. 
Because of its informal growth it 
will need pruning at the top and 
sides in late winter. It’s often grown 
as a pot plant for porches and patios. 


Pacific Coast Few shrubs are as 
lovely as the Dwarf True Myrtle. 
The leaves exhale a delightful fra- 
grance and are much smaller than 
those of its tall parent. Flowers are 
white or flushed pink, made up 
mainly of a mass of fuzzy stamens. 
Wants sun, tolerates some drouth. 
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For North For some years Dr. N. E. 
Hansen has been working on the 
Bessey Cherry and has now greatly 
improved it so that we have Hansen 
Cherry shrubs 3 feet tall covered 
with white flowers followed by de- 
licious, large, blackish cherries. It 
seems to be hardy in cold regions. 





Tall Background Hedge 





South Not only is the pineapple- 
guava admired for its delicious, dull, 
dark-green fruits but for its grayish- 
green foliage and reddish-purple 
flowers. It doesn’t like extremely hot 
weather but prefers less humidity 
than is found in some parts of Flori- 
da. It does well in sandy, rich loam, 











Pacific Coast The abundant spines 
of the Natalplum Carissa make this 
plant an impenetrable hedge, but 
the waxy-white, star-like fragrant 
flowers, the glossy green leaves, and 
the 2-inch ruby-red fruits add fur- 
ther reasons for including it in our 
gardens where freezes are seldom. 















For North Of the 800 kinds of haw- 
thorns, the Cockspur Thorn is at- 
tractive in flower or with red fruits 
hanging till winter. It may be 
trimmed to any height, from 3 to 30 
feet. Its long vicious thorns make 
the hedges impenetrable. Set the 
plants 3 to 4 feet apart and prune. 


South The Yaupon, a kind of holly, 
has leaves which are evergreen and 
bears showy clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries held thru the winter. It is wild 
from Virginia to Florida. Transplant 
in late winter just before sap starts 
and trim severely. Makes hedge 10 
feet to 15 feet tall. 


Pacific Coast Sydneywattle (Acacia 
longifolia) will grow 20 feet tall and 
produces its flowers in February and 
March—bright gold catkins of 
color about 2% inches long. En- 
joys poor soils, tolerates salt air, 
and serves as a dense, large, wide 
hedge. Set plants 4 to 5 feet apart. 





Low Edging Hedge 


For North There are many varieties 
of Globe Arborvitaes. Choose best 
sorts for your climate. Set close so 
they touch, otherwise globes won't 
merge. By pruning, plants can be in- 
duced to spread laterally. To pre- 
vent red spider spray with a hard 
stream of water or dust with sulphur. 


South Ever popular thruout all the 
southern states, Dwarf Edging Box 
is unexcelled. Box always enjoys a 
fertile soil; to keep the plants thriv- 
ing they must be fed several times 
during the year. Box may be sheared 
back as severely as desired for it 
will sprout readily from old wood. 


Pacific Coast The dainty, glistening, 
thick foliage of the Dwarf Boxleaf 
Burningbush (Euonymus  micro- 
phyllus), together with its natural 
upright habit of growth commends 
its use all over the Pacific Coast. In 
some sections it will be subject to 
scale; spray with a miscible oil. 


Formal Clipped Hedge 


For North Amur Privet is one of the 
hardiest of privets. Altho leaves 
aren’t as glossy as the California 
Privet, it tolerates much greater ad- 
versity in the north. Its natural 
habit of growth is exceedingly up- 
right. White flowers, black fruits 
are produced in erect clusters. 


South Lantana is one of the few 
hedges which may be severely 
pruned and yet retain a display of 
gay flowers. Without frost it can be 
expected to bloom continually. It 
thrives in adverse soils but enjoys 
good culture, tolerating water and 
feeding. Flowers, several colors. 


Pacific Coast Most widely used is 
Eugenia paniculata which naturally 
grows to be a slender tree 25 feet tall. 
The constant pruning of the eugenia 
to hedge form causes a dense, pur- 
plish-green hedge. The clusters of 
dark purple fruits ripen thruout the 
year and are much enjoyed by birds. 








Drawings by Lindsay Field & Edwin Tunis 
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First Floor After 





Second Floor After 


Photographs: George H. Davis 


Before (top) Even before it was remodeled, fresh paint gave the big 
house respectability. But it lacked the gracious air of a home, and 
abundant space inside was wasted by poor room arrangement. After 
(above) A paneled front door (replacing a narrow window), Colonial 
windows, and shutters helped the outside. The new screened porch 
balances the living-room extension at the right of the front door 


Before (right top) Looking from the side and back, you can see how 
it rambled and why there was room and to spare for more than one 
family. After (right) All of the back wing, except the garage, became 
the snug apartment home (complete to its own outside entrance and 
fireplace) of Miss Erika Meyer, faculty member of Mount Holyoke 
College. Ample remaining space is shared by the Misses Kathryn 
Stein and Elizabeth Boyd, also Mount Holyoke faculty members, 
and Miss Elizabeth Coster, Holyoke, Massachusetts, businesswoman 
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Here’s a commen-sense re- 
modeling that turns idle space | 
inte a dollar-and-cents profit! 


(en TOWNS. are known as idea 
towns. Not all the ideas are confined to the 
campus, tho. As an example, notice the 
thrifty way college-town home-owners turn 
unused space into rentable rooms and apart- 
ments to accommodate the annual popula- 
tion boom when college opens. That’s an 
idea that can be profitably copied by home- 
owners everywhere! 

Recently, Miss Kathryn F: Stein, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Mount Holyoke College 


in South Hadley, Massachusetts, put this 
idea to a practical test. She bought an old 
house in South.Hadley and then remodeled 


it to make a home*for four people—herself, : 


two other teachers, and a businesswoman. 
All you need to follow Miss Stein’s example 
is one big house (full of idle space), a set of 
carefully prepared plans, and a sum of 
money sufficient to cover the job (this should 
be returned in an unbelievably short time 
from rent receipts). But let Miss Stein tell 
her own story— 

*‘When I first saw the big house it was as 
sociable looking as a clam! There was no 
welcoming entrance, only a screened door 
opening in the most unimaginative way onto 
a screened porch. Upstairs one of a pair of 
front windows had been boarded up to give 
an ugly patched-eye effect. Part of the back 
wing was inadequately covered with tar- 
paper roofing, and weeds grew everywhere 
with luxuriant abandon. The price wasn’t 


After This end of the long living-room was once the old screened 
porch. Fireplace and built-in bookcases are new. A removable 
panel in one bookcase simplifies serving tea from the kitchen 
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high, tho the location was good, and the 
house had recently been painted. Besides, it 
seemed spacious enough to hold an apart- 
ment which could be easily rented to help 
with maintenance expenses. So I bought 
the old place. 


“ec 

AxsouT then Alfred R. Green & Son, 
contractors in Holyoke, came into the pic- 
ture. And so important were they that from 
then on everything that happened was 
‘with the help of Mr. Green.’ It was Mr. 
Green who pronounced the main roof and 
foundations sound, the room arrangement 
poor but full of possibilities, and the in- 
terior large enough to include a small apart- 
ment. 

“Floor plans were carefully drawn, and 
from then on one thing led to another until 
the job was complete. At first we thought 
we'd use the second floor for the apartment, 
but after worrying a day [| Turn to page 74 
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me Teday! 


If you remodel a big house 
like this one to provide apart- 
ments and rooms for defense 
workers in defense areas, there 
are no Government restrictions 
whatever on your remodeling. 
The Federal Housing Admini- 
stration will even help with 
the financing. For non-de- 
fense purposes, you can do 
$500-worth of remodeling 
every 12 months. So you can 
é remodel and you can do it now! 


/ 





| are funny about their ances- 
tors. Some say, with a satisfied little smirk, 
““My great-great-great-great (etc.) grand- 
father came over on the Mayflower—he 
steered, you know.” 

Others will admit, with no encourage- 
ment whatsoever, ‘““My grandmother was a 
very great belle. Why, the Prince of Wales 
picked up her fan—so romantic, my dear!” 

And still others will sketch their family 
trees (complete to the last twig) if you so 
much as murmur, “‘How interesting.” 

If houses could talk, this month’s Bild- 
cost Gardened Home would point to a house 
famed in American Revolutionary history 
and exclaim (with complete truthfulness), 
“That’s my grandfather!” And then it 
would go on io tell you, “My grandfather’s 
the celebrated Hancock-Clarke house that 
was built in 1698 and still stands hale and 
hearty on a shady corner in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. On the spring night of April 
18, 1775, my grandfather gave refuge to 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who 
were in hiding from the British. Paul 
Revere’s alarm roused the patriots in time, 
tho, and they made their escape before day- 
break. When dawn came, my grandfather 
and the other proud homes in Lexington 
reverberated with the first shots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—the volleys fired by the 
heroic minutemen drawn up to meet the 
British on Lexington Common!’’ 


Bem G modest, the little house won’t talk 
about itself. That’s our job, and we'll tell 
you right now that we’re not going to be 
stingy with the orchids. After all, it’s not 
every new house that can win recognition in 
its famous ancestor’s own home town! 
You'll find the newcomer at 7 Paul Revere 
Road, Lexington, in the “Battle Green” 
small-home development that’s sponsored 
by the Ross Realty Corporation. The 
address isn’t necessary, tho, for you’ll know 
the new home by the striking resemblance 
Architect Royal Barry Wills of Boston has 
given it to the old Revolutionary house. 
(Contractor F. A. Faulkner of Lexington 
was its builder.) 

First, there’s the aristocratic distinction 
of its gambrel roof. (The gambrel is one of 
the earliest roof forms used in New England, 
having been borrowed from the home-loving 
Dutch.) The Bildcost’s gambrel is cut short 
over the windows to admit more light and 
the top slope is steeper so rain will run off 
quickly, but the general profile is the same 
as that of the old home. The brown-stained 
clapboards of the little house also are similar 
to the weathered oak frame of its ancestor, 
but the crisp white trim and Indian-red 


This month’s Bildcost Gardened Home 


Designed by Architect Royal Barry Willis 


Plan Your New Home Now! Most Better Homes & Gardens families can’t build 


a new home now because of wartime restrictions. But now’s the time to plan and save for 


your home. Do it by putting this Bildcost story in your home scrapbook and a sufficient 


portion of your regular savings in War Bonds (earmarked “Our New Home”’) to finance it. 


By so doing, your home can be completely planned and paid for when the time to build comes! 


front door are attractive modern touches. 

Under the spreading gambrel, Architect 
Wills has worked out a floor plan that’s as 
commodious for present-day small Ameri- 
can families as the old home’s was for the 
large families of the past. Elliott and Ruth 
Worcester and Baby Carol, who live there, 
will testify to that! The four downstairs 
rooms are laid out in a compact square, 
with the living-room and kitchen filling 
one-half of the square and the two bedrooms 
and their closets the other. The bathroom, 
front vestibule, and stairs to the unfinished 
second floor and basement divide the two 
halves and are in the exact center of the 
plan, where they’ll be easy to reach from 
every room. . 

The Worcesters like everything about 
their home, from the tiny vestibule, with its 
coat closet that lets them greet guests in 
privacy before ushering them into the liv- 
ing-room, to the picturesque covered way 
that connects their kitchen and attached 
garage. They haven’t a dining-room, but 


there’s ample space in the nicely propor- 
tioned living-room for a dinette table, and 
the kitchen (which is right next door) has a 
breakfast corner near one of its two windows. 
The two first-floor bedrooms are likewise 
just right for a family of three, the Worces- 
ters find. The front bedroom is roomy 
enough for twin beds and boasts a big clothes 
closet, while the other bedroom is single- 
room size and also has a good-sized closet. 
(There’s an extra closet in the hall that’s 
convenient to either bedroom.) The bath- 
room is equally well planned, since its 
central location makes it accessible both to 
the bedrooms and kitchen. Notice, too, how 
it has its own linen closet so towels and sup- 
plies are always at hand. 


Unr IL they have need for more room, the 
Worcesters won’t finish the upstairs. When 
that time comes, they can easily have two 
more bedrooms and another bathroom 
reached by the stairs from the front vesti- 
bule. [ Turn to page 81 
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Good heritage counts—compare the spreading gambrel roof, low, ground-hugging lines, broad 
chimney, and small-paned windows of this Bildcost with those of its Revolutionary forefather! 
But see, too, the fresh modernity of a white trim for brown-stained clapboards, and practical 
covered way between house and garage. Flush boards instead of clapboards cover the garage 


GARAGE 
10-4"x 19-2" 


BEDROOM KITCHEN 
8-1"x 10°-0" 8-i"x 11-10" 


LIVING- ROOM 
BEDROOM 11-3°K 16-0" 
11'-6"x 12-8" Over-all 
Dimensions: 


52’ X 35’-3" 


Another “Under $6.000°° 
Bildeost Gardened Home 


Another “Under $6,000”? Bildcost Gardened Home. It 
can be built for defense workers—in defense areas— 
under present material priorities. Exactly how much 
will it cost? Page 81 tells how to find the cost, and how 
to obtain FHA construction-approved working plans. 
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Grooved pine boards panel the fireplace wall, while a single 
board laid horizontally makes the simple mantel. The wood- 
storage cupboard at left is filled from the basement stairs 
just back of the wall so wood needn’t be taken thru the house 


Photographs: George H. Davis 











Make an Aesthetic Uu.<tail 


By Fae Huttenlocher 


Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


JULY 


INDOOR 
GARDENING 
CUIDE 





P SYCHIATRISTS and common sense tell us 
everyone needs some creative mental relief from 
routine. That reminds me of a comment made 
last summer by Rudolph Schaeffer, head of the 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, the first 
art school in the Jand to teach flower arrangement: 

“If you’re dog-tired,” says Mr. Schaeffer, “a 
flower arrangement is the most refreshing thing 
you can make. Much more so than a cocktail. 
It might be called an aesthetic cocktail. I don’t 
care how bored or sophisticate-minded you may 
be, man or woman, you’ll find a flower arrange- 
ment a day one of the most effective of all mental 
relaxations. A spirit lifter to you who create it, 
to the home it decorates, and to those who see it.” 
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Arranged by Rudolph Schaeffer 
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+ Arranged by Lucile Vartanian 


When arranging flowers in both hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines, al- 
ways have one line dominate. The 
perpendicular New Zealand Flax is 
twice as high as the horizontal pine 
needles and grass heads. Try same 
arrangement with blue delphinium, 
white veronica, and red pumila zinnia 


go re ; : : : In this arrangement of gladiolus in 
in eas Fa one a fish bowl, Mr. Schaeffer shows power- 
’ cme ful effect achieved by continuing line 

of the bowl with flowers. Longest 
gladiolus spike is twice length of 
@ bowl; thus flower line dominates 





@ Arrangements with alternating 
dark and light contrasts have great 


carrying power, and are effective This flower pyramid is made by packing 





under artificial light. This arrange- 
ment by Rudolph Schaeffer is ap- 
propriate for dining table or console 


The fun in flower arranging is to 
see what can be done with material 
at hand. A few sprigs of variegated 
ivy and three Tuberous Begonia 


blooms were arranged in alternat- 


ing dark and light masses with this 
resultant lovely effect for your 
mantel, the dining table, or buffet 


& 


a cone of chicken wire with wet sphag- 
num moss, then fastening it with non- 
hardening modeling clay to a bowl 
which is fastened to an inverted mixing 
bowl. Dahlia and mignonette stems are 
cut 3 inches long and thrust in wet moss 


The form of your arrangements should 
be determined either by flowers, con- 
tainer, or where you put them. Mr. 
Schaeffer teaches his students to adapt 
material at hand to their needs. Here 
student used floral odds and ends, ar- 
ranging them to follow line of container 


+ 


Arranged by Leland Lee 
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Arranged by Joanna Huttenlocher 
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CARDENING 
AV! 


By Harvey Bicknell 


Sketches by Lindsay Field 


In JULY annuals begin to prove their worth. 
The lush colorful blooming of June has slowed 
down a bit, but the bright blossoms of petunias, 
annual phlox, and nasturtiums cheerfully fill in. 


Invasion by the Hordes: Black aphids descend 
to the underside of the nasturtiums about this 
time of year. Spray them with rotenone and nico- 
tine sprays plus spreader, and keep after them. 
oppers are at their height on dahlias, roses, 
potatoes, and grapes. Their dislike of Bordeaux 
makes it a very effective preventive. Add nicotine 
to kill those that don’t have time to hop before 
you hit them. Don’t use Bordeaux on roses if the 
weather is hot. Rely on daily sprayings of nico- 
tine. Control of leafhoppers is doubly important 
because they so frequently carry disease. 


Trimming in Flower Garden: Snow-in-sum- 
mer, Cerastium tomentosum, should be cut back 
hard after blooming. Carpathian Harebells that 
have opened up in the center can be cut back. 

Stop pinching chrysanthemums by the middle 
of July, so they'll bloom before frost comes. As 
soon as the last rose of the rambler loses its petals 
trim out old canes. If the plant is growing vigor- 
ously and there are two or more new shoots com- 
ing up from the bottom, cut two or three old 
canes clear to the ground, or back to heavy new 
canes coming out from old canes near the 
ground. Plants that don’t have new shoots com- 
ing from the ground shouldn’t be pruned so 
severely. Cut back to any new shoot you can find 
and try to get rid of the seedy bloom spikes. 


Annuals for the Heuse: Plan to extend your 
bloom further into fall by sowing annuals to take 
into the house at frost time. Sow the seed out- 
doors, thin the plants out, then after they be- 
come well developed take them up, pinch them 
back, and pot them in four-inch pots. Set the pot 
into soil clear over the rim and treat it just like 
any other transplanted plant. Plants that adapt 
themselves to inside use are petunias, torenia, 
dwarf marigold, nierembergia, nasturtium, Sweet 
Alyssum, ageratum, and dwarf nicotiana (white). 
All must be kept in a sunny window. 


Lilies: Madonna Lilies like loose soil and cool 
Weather. As soon as the tops die down after 
blooming, it’s time to divide them. Dig them up 
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and break off the small bulblets that have formed 
around the mother bulb. Work bonemeal into 
the ground before the bulbs are replanted. 

Watch for thrips on your garden lilies that 
bloom this fall. Lilium superbum is particularly 
susceptible. If you notice brown streaks on the 
leaves or the blossoms shriveling, examine closely 
for these little crawling insects. Spray with 
pyrethrum and rotenone mixtures. 


Peols: Small lead receptacles provide an attrac- 
tive feature for the tiny area or for a nook in the 
corner of a large area. I have found large flat 
stones with natural depressions in them that 
were charming indeed when placed in an infor- 
mal area with vines creeping over the edges. De- 
sire for waterlilies and fish demands a larger pool. 
Sunken tubs made of metal or cypress are used for 
small areas. One or more tubs may be used. They 
may be set at irregular spacing and surrounded 
by and filled with plants in such a manner as to 
look like one continuous body of water. For 
larger pools use concrete. If you wish to grow 
waterlilies the pool should be a minimum of 14 
to 18 inches deep. This allows for at least eight 
inches of soil for the lilies and six inches of water 
over their crowns. 

For lovers of wildflower gardens the shallow 
rocky rill is a pleasing addition. Even with a 
large pool for lilies a shallow stream leading to it 
gives a much desired natural effect. The water 
going thru this shallow rill will be warmed to the 
proper temperature for the waterlilies by the time 
it reaches the pool. 


Pool Building: There’s a step-by-step picture 
story of how to build a pool, “. . . and Your 
Pool’s Finished!”’ on page 20 of the July, 1941, 
Better Homes & Gardens. Or use the method illus- 
trated above. Bend reinforcing iron eight inches 
over to form an L. Push this into the inside of the 
trench so the long part will reinforce the sides and 
the short end will project into the bottom of the 
finished pool. Line the inside wall with cheap 
roofing paper down 18 inches from the top. Line 
the outside of the trench clear to the bottom and 
fill in on the outside of the paper with dirt, leav- 
ing a six-inch space between the papers. Fill this 
space with concrete. The top of the walls can be 
finished by leaving the concrete below sod level 
and planting grass right down to the water’s edge. 
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A DASH OF (tM 4 


That’s the Collier Youngs’ recipe 
for their easy-going, hospitable 


home in Bel Air, California 


By Helen Weigel Brown 


Their entrance hall sets the country feeling of 
the house with its green and white wallpaper 








LEFT Dress cotton in yellows, blues, 
and greens started the Youngs on their 
living-room decorating spree. Cheery 
calico piped in red upholsters two love- 
seats. The rug picks up the red, adds 
eggshell and black. Curtains are red and 
white calico chintz. Off-white woodwork 
sets off the rough stone fireplace. 
BELOW Full organdy curtains swish 


back to let in softened light at the bay 


a 


t 
ABOVE This room was planned for 
Mrs. Young’s heirlooms. Wallpaper is 
orangey red on white, the wool rug 
medium blue. Red cotton chintz em- 
broidery sparkles on the chairs. RIGHT 
The breakfast room is white with 


touches of red and green in accessories ¥ 


ELCOME HOME spells out the antique 
cross-stitch sampler over the fireplace in the 
Collier Youngs’ inviting study. And that bit of 
embroidered sentiment is eloquent of the whole 
spirit of their delightful home. You catch the 
feeling the moment you enter the white Dutch 
door and come into the friendly hallway with 
its New England bird-print wallpaper and old- 
fashioned hooked rugs that splash the tavern- 
plank floor with color. There’s welcome here 
in abundance, and loads of homey ideas any 
one of which you and I can use to advantage 
in our own homes. 

““New England farmhouse”’ is the architec- 
tural term for its design. But to Valerie and 
Collier Young it’s a wonderful mixture of all 
the ideas they ever dreamed up for their first 
home... a “country air” all thru, downright 
















t 
The upstairs hall opening into three 
bedrooms still sings with the same 
bird-print wallpaper as the down- 
stairs hall. An ancient country meet- 
ing-house “settle” in pine, wall fix- 
tures like old oil lamps, and a quaint 
banister rail add intimate charm 


Old-fashioned wallpaper nosegays > 
inspired this bedroom’s loveliness. 
Tints of rose, light blues, and soft 
yellows turn up in the paper, rag rug, 
bed canopy, and patchwork squares 
sewed on the white candlewick 
spread. The love-seat’s a love in red 
and white chintz, beneath crisscross 
organdy curtains over white shades 


luxurious comfort without the luxurious 
trappings, a living-room big enough to ac- 
commodate rafts of friends when they’re in 
a mood for them, informal and cozy enough 
for just two. They didn’t forget, either, 
about the “‘escape room” that Collier, a 
hard-working writer and literary adviser, 
wanted especially, with gobs of shelves for 
his books, a built-in speaker for the radio- 
phonograph, a generous open fireplace to 
pull a chair up to, and a big lounge for 
loafing. 


You can tell that those furnishings weren’t 
chosen in a few afternoons of shopping. 
The Youngs spent months ferreting out 
choice furniture pieces—choice not in cost 
but in their engaging history. That prim 
meeting-house settle in the upstairs hall— 
the huge cobbler’s bench in the study—an 
old schoolmaster’s..desk—funny little old 
hooked rugs with birds and beasts and 
flowers patterned in them—old washstands 
—and a Victorian dining table which they 


report took an unconscionable amount of 
refinishing to make it respectable-looking— 
these are some of the things that make the 
Youngs’ house look as if it had been lived in 
for generations. 


ALL thru the house there’s a profusion of 
exciting cottons, linens, homespuns, and 
coarse-textured wools in colors that make 
every room vibrantly alive. They’re good 
straightforward colors, too, such as the old 
New Englanders used—lusty reds and 
greens, golden yellows, lovely blues with 
lots of white to make them staccato. To get 
that certain warm red they wanted on the big 
living-room sofa—in a material that would 
be plain and simple and unaffected—can 
you guess what they did? They had ordinary 
quilted mattress protectors dyed and used 
for upholstery! To find the right cotton for 
the pair of love-seats, ina pattern that would 
be small and colorful, they invaded the cot- 
ton dress-goods departments and mulled 
thru dozens of bolts until they found just 


The Best of Yesterday—a Dash of Today 
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Begins on preceding pages 


The “Welcome Home” sampler above the study fireplace speaks » 
for the whole of this friendly, hospitable home. Loads of good 
books, magazines, and a cheery hearth invite you. Decorative 
touches of red and yellow glow against the soft green background 





what they wanted in a washable material. 

In the preliminary planning of their 
home with the architect, they were deter- 
mined that the house itself should tie-in 
with the “‘past,” too. Take that huge pine 
ceiling beam you see dividing the two por- 
tions of the living-room, supported by heavy 


posts and “ship’s knees” . . . some 60-odd 
years ago it helped to hold up a shipping 
wharf on San Pedro bay. The Youngs and 
Architect Stephen Stepanian (he got as 
much kick out of plotting the house as they 
did) hunted a long time for a beam that 
would be strong, solid, and hoary with age 
to add atmosphere. 


VALERIE and Collier Young have proved 
well that yesterday. and today, combined 
skillfully, can make one of the most livable 
homes imaginable. It’s a home that will 
never grow out of date, either, because it has 
taken the best of the past, mixed it with the 
best of modern design, and seasoned it with 
a wholesome respect for good, solid comfort. 
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Here’s a cool idea Mrs. Howard S. Cullman of Pur- 
chase, New York, dreamed up for turning her sleeping 
porch into a whole lot more than just a mere place to 
snooze. A few fixings like these and your porch is a summer 
cabin right at home. And don’t overlook its year-round 
possibilities as an overflow spot for your youngsters’ fun 


UPPER LEFT. Here are ideas for that small room 
you so want to have look cool, calm, and yet lived-in all 
summer. The start-off’s a fiber rug, with nautical or some 
such casual and breezy motif. Add big checked gingham 
curtains hung from wood rings painted the check color. 
It sets the pace for summer holiday living at home. Speak- 
ing of ideas, don’t you go for those bookshelves built ceiling 
high and placed right by the desk where you need them? 


Ly heistirce Holler 








Here’s a clever idea we're 
sure you'll have loads of fun 
copying! Margery Cummings of 
Beverly Hills, California, em- 
broidered the yellow canvas of 
her folding lawn chairs in red— 
one for each member of her fami- 
ly. Chairs and table she painted 
glossy white. All set for games 
ye or 4 gay meal under the trees! 


Here’s an idea from Mrs. 
Harry L. Bryant’s home in Van 
Nuys, California, for inviting 
your garden right into your 
home. Hang your glass curtains 
on traverse rods, then use your 
draperies to frame the windows. 
And don’t miss those cunning 
ruffles of the drapery material 
used to edge the flower shelves 


+ 
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Here’s an idea! No fun all summer long to have 
your andirons and leftover logs reminding you of 
winter’s roaring hearth. Just clear away all fireplace 
equipment, then honor the opening with a constant 
change of fresh flowers or green leaves in a glass con- 
tainer to bring the outdoors right into your home 
+ 











Every Inch 
(oes to Work 


Moreover, see how the owners of 
this delightful home in New York 
State skillfully combine Colonial, 
Mexican, and Modern furnishings 


By Elizabeth MacRae Boykin 


Pasian it’s a demure little Colonial cottage—inside, 
a delightful union of Mexican and Modern, with every 
inch so skillfully used that the rooms look positively 
spacious! (See our frontispiece.) 

It’s the Scarsdale, New York, home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Gordon Lippincott, son Donnie, baby Caroline, and 
Chico and Chica, boisterous black spaniels who welcomed 
me -uproariously on my arrival. Rangy Mr. Lippincott 
has used all the tricks of the trade (he’s an architect and 
industrial designer) to double the comfort, convenience, and 
“elbow room” you’d expect to find in a home of this one’s 
diminutive footage. 

“We built it to fit us—and it does, like a custom-made 
suit,” smiled Mrs. Lippincott, as with Donnie racing 
ahead we toured the pleasant rooms, so packed with ideas 
for anybody’s home,. anywhere. 

Especially the attic! It’s Mr. L.’s huge studio, but would 
make a perfect owner’s bedroom and bath, nursery, or 
rumpus room. Most top-floor rooms are distressingly tiny, 
with a scandalous amount of waste space under eaves and 
around dormers. Not this one! An enormous window at 
the end costs less, adds to light and floor space. Side walls 
are hardly waist high, as the picture shows, with built-in 
storage space and shelves snugged into the remaining 
short angle, clear out to the eaves. [ Turn to page 72 


Here’s to fun! In the basement playroom there’s good music, easy 
sitting, jaunty cartoons on yellow walls; danceable, easy-to-clean 
linoleum; sunshine, and indirect lighting. The table does double 
duty for table tennis and meals, was homemade, is ingeniously and 
staunchly supported—a rallying spot for the Lippincott family 


. 


“ADVERTISING PAGKS REMOVED 


Lower ceilings, skillfully planned windows, and 
furniture built on the spot put to use every 
inch of cubage here in the living-room and all thru 
the house. The living-room borrowed its gay 
color scheme from Mexico—furniture, blue; 
# curtains, the same, banded in yellow and red 






Same bedroom—frosted glass tops 
the built-in chest over soft illumi- 
nation. Inside, more lights flood 
shelves when the doors are opened 





t 
Here’s how not to waste an inch of your attic space Roof becomes 
top and sides of room, clear down to shelves and cupboards. Stu- 
dio couch is really a double bed that slides nimbly from built-in. 
There’s indirect lighting, a color scheme of cream, blue, and red 


See Page 7 fer Additional Picture of This Home 


© The Lippincotts’ own small bed- 
room, where Donnie and Mother 
cuddle up, seems feet bigger, thanks 
to space-saving built-in furniture 


Photographs: Richard Averill Smith 
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polishing materials, 
and many other house- 
hold needs. And there 
are gas and electric ranges 
for those who secure 
rationing certificates. 


For Farm and Garden 
there are lawn tools, 
mowers, lawn and 
vegetable seeds, fertilizer, 
tubber hose, sprinklers 
and work clothes. 


For the Car there are 
batteries, spark plugs, 
brake lining, fan belts, 
car radios, seat covers, 
grille guards, driving 
lights, car cleaning 
supplies and many other 


of 





products that will help 
you get longer service 
from your car. And for 
those who secure 
rationing certificates 
there is a complete line 
of tires and tubes. 





For Recreation and 
Sports there are portable 
radios, luggage, fishing 
tackle, croquet sets, 
sports jackets, tennis 
racquets, ball gloves, etc. 

Save work, save time, 
save money — see these 
and hundreds of other 
timely Summer Values 
at your Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Store today. 





REGISTER YOUR CAR NOW FOR THE NEW 
TIRE-SAVING, CAR-SAVING, MONEY-SAVING 


FIRESTONE £<tra-Mileage PLAN 


Your tires will be examined, inflated to 
correct pressure and “Safti-Branded” with your 
initials. Your battery, spark plugs, brakes, 
lights, wheels and lubrication will be checked. 
All this service is free! Register today at the 
nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store 
equipped to give this service. Get your copy of 
the free booklet on tire and car conservation - 


today! 











WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE . 
Every plant is working twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, manufacturing anti-aircraft gun mounts and 
carriages, oxygen cylinders for airplanes, tank tracks, 
metallic belt links for machine gun cartridges, bullet sealing 
fuel tanks, military and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 
balloons and many other products used by the Army and 
Navy and their Air Forces. 

























HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS 


Dry cleaner . 
. Flashlights, batteries and bulbs 
«++ Floor and furniture waxes and 
ishes ... Grills . . . Ironing 
rds, pads ‘and covers . - Irons, 
electric ... Light bulbs . . Mixers, 
electric... *Mops.. . Paints, interior 
and exterior o.° 


. Electrical supplies 


- Painting acces- 


sories.. «Phonograph record cets.. 
Radios and phonoradios -. . Radio 
accessories . . . Ranges, gas and 











ues for HOME and CAR . 
CARDEN «n/ RECREATION 





AT YOUR NEARBY FIRESTONE 


electric . . . Shavers, electric . . . 
Stepladders . . . Toasters . . . Tools, 
household . . . Vacuum cleaners 
- - - Waffle bakers . . . Washing 
machines. 


FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer ... Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings . . . Garden 
tools ... “em flower and veer 
wn mowers . 


Overalls . . Work clothes . . . 

Work gloves. 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries . . . Brake lining . . . 

Cleaning materials . . . Cushions 
. - Driving gloves . . . Driving 


Ask your nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store for a complimentary copy of this catalog. 


Velocipedes ... 


Sprinklin’ 
Sambo turns 
round and 
round, hose 
whips up and 
down, sprinkles 
thoroughly a 
50-foot circle. 
Two types o 
spray nozzles. 





































DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


lights . . . Fam belts . . . Grille 
guards ... Horns... Oil filter 
cartridges . . . Racios . . . Radiator 
hose . . . Seat covers .. . Spark 
plugs ... Sun glasses ... Tires and 
tubes ... Tire repair materials . .. 
Tools... Windshield wiper blades. 


RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets . . . Baseballs, bats 
and gloves . . . Fishing tackle . . . 
Golf supplies . .. Luggage, complete 
line . . . Menm’s sport coats... 
Picnic jugs . . . Roller skates . . . 
Table tennis sets... Tennis racquets. 
BICYCLES 

and Accessories . . . Scooters . « - 
Wagons. 
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Kating Right Is Easy Fun 


BREAKFAST 


Tomato Juice 
Poached Eggs 
Whole-wheat Bread 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 12¢¢5¢78 


Fresh Raspberries 
Crisp Corn Flakes 
Scrambled Eggs 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1ee45e7e 


Sliced Oranges 
Shredded Wheat 
Cereal 
Toasted Muffins 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 12¢e5¢¢e8 


Cantaloupe 
Rice Cereal 
Whole-wheat Toast 
Cherry Jam 
Milk 


Groups 1¢¢45¢¢8 


Orange Juice 
Bite-size Wheat 
Cereal 
With Raisins 
Toast 
Milk Coffee 
Groups 12¢45¢0e8 


Honey Ball Melon 
Bacon and Eggs 
Bran Muffins 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1¢¢45678 


Coffee © 





Pineapple Juice 
Whole-wheat Cereal 
Bacon—Toast 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 12¢¢56¢8 
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Meaty Stuffed 


Ox, COME NOW—not so grim about 
nutrition! It’s simple—this business of 
knowing what foods that family of yours 
needs for top-notch health every day, 
then juggling them into swell meals. 

See that Yardstick lined up at your 
right? That’s your guide. No staggering 
lists to remember. Here’s the game. 
Think back over what your family ate 
yesterday. Now check it with the eight 
groups in the Yardstick. Jot down the 
numbers. Make a dot when a group is 


MIDSUMMER LUNCHEONS 


MAIN DISH ACCOMPANIMENT } DESSERT 


Midsummer 
Fruit Platter* 
Mayonnaise 


Chicken-Cranberry 
Triangles * 
Nut Circles* 


Chocolate-Pepper- 
mint Tarts 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


Photograph opposite: This symphony of fruits and flavors scores on 
Groups @234¢¢e¢e Pass mayonnaise, French dressing, add Group 8. 


A real posy afloat a summer drink rates exciting comment. Try it. 


Mocha Walnut 
Mousse * 
Milk 


Maurice’s Salad 
Bowl* 


Cheese Scones 
Ripe Olives 
Coffee 


Easy Entertaining: Another one-dish meal is this salad bowl of 
body-building meat, tomatoes, greens. Here’s a party dessert that 
takes just 14 cup sugar. Meal rings the gong for Groups 12305678. 


Black Cherries 
Lemon Cookies* 
Chocolate Milk 


Cream of Asparagus Radishes 
Soup Sweet Pickles 
Assorted Sandwiches 


Kiddies’ Luncheon: For that important hot dish add milk to con- 
densed soup. Keep varied sandwich fillings ready for easy picnics, to 
step up Groups 5 and 8. This meal’s a big plus for Groups 1¢¢45¢e8, 


Individual Blue- 
berry Pies 
Milk 


Baked Eggs in 
Bacon Rings* 


Garden Spinach 
Lemon Wedges 
Relish Tray 


Quick Baked Luncheon: Don’t serve all your eggs at breakfast— 
bake them for lunch. Sprinkle cheese on top. Lemon juice helps 
spinach and most other vegetables. Tally for all eight groups here. 


Oatmeal Muffins 
Crisp Cauliflowerets 


Chilled Caramel 
Custard 
Milk Tea 


Hot Bouillon 
Picnic Salad* 


Porch Special: Picnic Salad includes day’s egg quota. It’s good 
health to have hot soup or hot muffins in cold meal. Custard’s a 
tricky way to get more milk. Applause for Groups 10345678. 


Old-fashioned 
Lemonade 


Cabbage-Pineapple 
Salad 
Whole-wheat Bread 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Baked Stuffed 
Eggplant 


Grandmother’s Favorite: An old-fashioned vegetable, eggplant, 
has fluffy new filling. For lemonade old-style don’t strain. Feeling 
tired? Lemon’s Vitamin C counteracts fatigue. Groups ¢23456¢8. 
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Molasses Cake* 
Marshmallow 
Cream*, Milk 


| Crispy Carrots 
and Onions 
| Whole-wheat Rolls 


Baked Tomatoes* 


Summer One-dish Meal: Score for Groups 12305678. Baked 
tomatoes taste grand with whole-wheat rolls. Tomatoes hold onto 
their Vitamin C during cooking. Count milk and eggs in cooked foods. 


omitted—pick it up in the next meal—just 
as we’ve done in the 21 meals here. Keep 
one eye cocked at the Yardstick, the other 
at family likes and the season’s best buys. 

Now you do it on your meals! 
Something lusciously cool and femi- 
nine for front porch entertaining? They’ll 
fall in love with the fruit lunch across the 
way, and your Yardstick will give it the 
nod if you balance up on rib-stickers at 
breakfast and dinnertime. Not for young 
fry or active husbands—just you girls. 
G. 


DINNER 


Liver Loaf* 
Creamed Potatoes 
Jellied Carrot- 
Cabbage Salad 
Fresh Blue Plums— 
Milk 
Groups 12345608 


Skinless Franks 
Southern Succotash 
Tomato Wedges— 

Green Onions 

Bran Muffins— 

Jam—Milk 
All Groups 


Ham-Veal Rolls* 
Sweet Potatoes 
Fruit Salad Bowl 
Refrigerator Rolls 
Butterscotch Sundae 


Groups 12345608 


Broiled Lamb 
Patties 
Potatoes and Carrots 
Grapes in Lime 
Gelatine 
Hot Biscuits—Milk 
Groups 1¢3456e8 


Cold Cuts 
Lima Bake 
Garden Salad Bowl 
Walnut Bread 
Sugared Peaches— 
Milk 
Groups 123456¢e8 


Quick Macaroni 
With Cheese Sauce 
Steamed Summer 
Squash 
Tomato Slices 
Milk Shake 
Groups 123¢e5¢e8 


Fish Loaf 
With Egg Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 

Green Salad 
Orange-Nut Bread 
Pitcher of Milk 
All Groups 


*Recipes on page 58. Co-operating with Better Homes & Gardens: Crystal tumblers and salad servers, Imperial; torte plate, sand- 
wich tray, mayonnaise bowl, and French dressing cruet, Tatman’s, Chicago; table, Dillingham Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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BETTER FOODS & 
MANAGEMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Murna Johnston © 


Nutrition 
Yardstick 


Every day, eat this way 


Milk and 
milk products 

- . at least a pint for 
everyone — more for 
children—or cheese or 
evaporated milk or 


dried milk. 


Oranges, 
tomatoes, 
grapefruit 

. . or raw cabbage or 
salad greens—at least 
one of these. 


Green or yellow 
vegetables 

. - one big helping or 
more—some cooked. 


Other 
vegetables, 
fruit 

potatoes, other 
vegetables or fruits in 
season. 


Bread 
and cereal 

. and whole-grain 
products or enriched 
white bread and en- 
riched flour. 


Meat, 

poultry, 

or fish 

. . . dried beans, peas, 
or nuts occasionally. 


Exgs 

- at least 3 or 4a 
week, cooked any way 
you choose—or in 
“made” dishes. 


Batter and 
other spreads 

. Vitamin-rich fats, 
peanut butter, and 
similar spreads. 


Group | 


croup 2 


group 4 


erour 5 


croup ] 
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FOODS 
INDEX 







By Myrna Johnston 


Beverages 
Cranberry Refresher... . . 54 
Frosty Orange Punch... .53 
Frothy Chocolate Whip. .54 
Malted Mint Shake...... 53 
Pine R re Fii fe. 

ine-Raspberry Flip..... 
Tomato Cockiall. ~ cose 
Canning 
How to can tomatoes... .42 
Canning Helps.......... 60 
Using corn sirup. 62 
Using homey............ 62 
wr: led fruit ees ee 
Powder fruit : 

Using corn sirup...... 62 
eneian chart, large- 

Rewanvna ehtdenite 

Canning chart, small- 

gedle sos Vite ies ees 
Desserts 
Chocolate-Mint Tarts... .59 
Mocha Walnut Mousse. . .58 
Molasses Cake. oo ete 


Rolled Lemon Cookies. . . 
Suggestions..........44 












Meats and 
Main Dishes 
poe epee 2 i eee it Select only sound, ripe tomatoes. Wash, Jars all washed and ready? You needn’t J: 
Flank S in Tangy and get things set to give them a hot dip. sterilize them, tho. Wash in rich suds and th 
oy a EE eee eek on Stay on the job. Don’t go away or your beauties rinse in boiling water. They'll be sterilized thoroly be wor 
i Hal ae will grow soft and mushy. One minute in boilin along with tomatoes when you process. Peel toma- It for 
Ham-Veal Rolls... .. ++ 59 hot et is plenty long. W hen the skins break “me seas aiuto, remove pony Slip whole tomatoes a me 
Liver Loaf... . ae + 58 start to curl back—quick! get them out. Use tongs _into jars and tamp down gently but firmly. A good tomate 
Rump Roast With . . } ; t 
Battieuns Himes: 2s cc 0A and you won’t puncture the side walls and let tool is an empty olive bottle. It compresses but spoilin; 
Sizzling Hot Franks......44 juices escape. Now a dip into the pan of cold water = doesn’t poke holes. Pack snugly; they can take it use on! 
Salads, Salad 
Dressings © 
() Calling all bubbles! This lady is knifing for / Here’s the topper. Make certain no seeds or bits of pulp Xr. 
Maurice's Salad Bowl... .59 air spaces. She spots a space, runs a knife perch on top edges of jars. One pesky seed will prevent a per- H. 
Maurice’s Salad Dressing .59 down the side, and blub-blub, juice fills in the gap. fect seal. On go the jar rubbers, first dipped in hot water. Now lecok. 
oo ag a ty <a me There’s less chance for tomatoes settling and mak- the zinc caps. Tighten, then turn back 4 inch. This permits es- 30 min 
metas Bounty (Mid- ing an ugly space at the top after processing. Fill cape of air in the jar during cooking. Using self-sealing disks boiler ¢ 
summer) Fruit Platter. .58 with juice to within 1 to 4 inch of jar top. That and rings? Dip disks into hot water, place with sealing composition S rack of 
extra half-inch allows for expansion of tomatoes down. On goes the screw band. Tighten firmly. Glass-top jars? inch ab 
Sandwiches and during the cooking process in the hot-water bath Click wire over top. Leave side wire up—lower after cooking lation, 
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Bacon and Egg.......... 58 
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Salad Roll........... a5 
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pee to can? Chances are if you don’t, or have shied 
clear of trying, it’s because you just haven’t discovered 
that there’s an easy, businesslike way to go about it that 
nets perfect results and is easy as shucks to learn. 

Putting up our surpluses is one way we can help. Add 
to that the keen satisfaction of opening your own fine 
fruits and vegetables next winter, and you’ve a real 
incentive. 

Let’s focus on tomatoes. They’re cheap now, or soon 
will be, even if you don’t grow them in your own patch. 
They’re the easiest of all vegetables to can. They keep 
their texture, color, and flavor with mighty little fussing 
on your part, and they’re loaded with minerals and 
vitamins—especially that tremendously important Vita- 





min C. What’s more, they’re the one vegetable that holds 
onto its C right thru the cooking business. The body 
doesn’t hoard Vitamin C, remember. You must get it 
into your family every day. So can those tomatoes now 
for cheap winter protection against colds, infections, gum 
and teeth troubles, and that run-down feeling lack of 
Vitamin C may bring. Canned tomatoes have uses 
galore—fat whole beauties lifted out on crisp lettuce for 
midwinter salad, or just tomatoes served cold and juicy, 
or hot and buttered, or in soups, casseroles, sauces, with 
meat or spaghetti. 

Follow these easy steps. Even if you’re an old hand at 
tomato canning, check them over. Bet you’ll find at least 
one new wrinkle that will better your technique. 








> Jere all packed and ready for salt? Salt 

them all at once—saves time and you'll not 

be wondering “Did I or didn’t I?” One teaspoon 
salt for each quart. By the way, if you find a soft to- 
mato or one with a blemish, don’t can it. One bad 
tomato has a mean way of kicking up its heels and 
spoiling the flavor of all its brothers in the jar. So 
use only fresh, ripe tomatoes—don’t take a chance 


§ rack lets jars down into water bath. 
Have water hot but not boiling, or jars may 
break. Start timing when water boils, process 25 to 
30 minutes. Cover, of course. No canner? Use wash 
boiler or deep vessel with close-fitting cover. Make 
rac of lath or galvanized wire. Jars must stand 44 
inch above bottom, far enough apart to allow circu- 
lation, and be covered )4 inch over tops with water 





While tomatoes are taking their hot 

and cold baths, keep busy cutting up small 
ones for juice. Needn’t peel or core them. Just 
chunk up and simmer gently till mushy. Then into 
the food mill or colander with them. You’ve al- 
ways used just plain water to fill jars before? But 
why can water, waste jar space, and weaken the to- 
matoes’ flavor? Water’s too thin to taste good later 


Q rime up! Lift rack with jars free from 
water bath. If rack won’t lift, dip out enough 
water to let you reach jars safely. Use tongs 
or a heavy glove. Then screw down lids firmly, at 
once, never after they’re cool. Don’t lift jar by 
top. Place on pad. No rubber or metal jar wrench? 
Can’t buy one. Well, a piece of inner tube makes 
a swell grasper. It tightens lids like everything 


There you have it—fine, rich, 100 percent 

juice to fill the jars and enhance tomato flavor 
—and swell to drink when you open the jars. Have 
juice hot, but don’t let it boil. Long and hard boil- 
ing causes tomato juice to separate. A jar funnel like 
this you'll be using every time you fill a jar—with 
juice or sirup. Better get one; it’s a smart buy. You 
may slip new wet rubbers on jars. Now on to Step 7 


10) Using disks and screw bands? Place jars 

' on several thicknesses of towel but be sure 
they’re not in a draft. Hold your hand high when 
lifting—don’t touch the tops. If you’ve used the 
type of disks and screw bands shown, they are not 
to be screwed down after the cooking. Follow manu- 
facturer’s directions for other vacuum seal types. 
Now you ca. relax, glow with pride. Fun, wasn’t it? 





Photographs by Wesley Bowman 
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K OOD’S going places! Dad totes his to work, the 
young fry whoop off with theirs to school, the lot of you 
make for the back yard, park, or tall timber with picnic 
fixings. Here’s: box and basket fare that’ll tickle your is 
lunchers-out and be easy as shucks to fix. 

Back-yard feed coming up? Route family and their pals 
in thru the kitchen, then out again with self-packed 
baskets in tow. Look what they’ll find on the kitchen 
table. Sizzling Hot Franks . . . you slit hot dogs, tucked 
in long slips of cheese and dill pickle, each spiral-wrapped 
with bacon slice, toothpicked fast, baked in a 400° oven | 
20 minutes. Coney Island Buns . . . they’re store-bought 
and slit. Roastin’ Ears, all glistening with melted butter; 
each fellow adds butter to suit. Slawmato Salad... 
fat red tomatoes severed in sixths, piled plumb full with 
crisp cabbage slaw, nested in lettuce in a paper cup. Bet 
you'll pop the ripe olive topper in your mouth, lift the 
slaw smack onto your coney island, eat tomato wedges 
via fingers. 

Potato Chips . .. wouldn’t be Fourth of July picnic with- 
out ’em! Tuck them into the oven in their bags for a 
crisp-up while conies are roasting. Then Deviled Eggs .. . 
with two bright toothpicks each for dextrous hoisting. 
And Coffee of course . . . no slop-overs if you march cups, 
coffee jug, and fixings to back-yard table on a tray. 

Sticky fingers dunk here . . . in little beach or sand-pile 
buckets borrowed from the kiddies. Baskets? Just regular 
bread baskets from your housewares counter. You’ll use 
them times and times for rumpus room parties or fire- 
place apples and popcorn come cool fall days. 

Serve up and eat up, folks! Then back to the kitchen 
for refills. It’s grand fun and swell eating, and the easiest 
party ever! You’ll vote for more meals in a basket. 
Work-a-day Lunches for Son or Dad [ Turn to page 72 


By Fae Huttenlocher 




























Family Pack-up: It’s Picnic Salad (page 59), Peanut 
Butter and Bacon-Lettuce sandwiches, fat tomatoes, 
sliced cukes in a covered jar, and for dessert, juicy pears 
















# Sandwich Surprises are a 
snap. Vary the bread—rye, whole- 
wheat, enriched white, raisin, home- 
made Boston or nut. Recipes for 
unusual fillings line up on page 58 














Co-operating with Better 
Homes & Gardens: Table, 
The Howell Co., St. Charles, 
Il.; picnic accessories, 
Younkers, Des Moines; 
paper napkins, spoons, Den 
nison’s; metal tray, Amer 
ican Art Works, Inc.; coffee 
bottle, Zang’s, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago; buckets, 
The Open Pit, Des Moines. 


Lanch Boxes a Poser? Rib-sticking and grand eating are > 
baked beans, a juicy orange (quarter just thru rind and run bowl of 
spoon down orange for jiffy peeling), young carrots, brown bread 
sandwich with ground ham, and milk. Lunch No. 2 features Salad 
Roll. Scoop center from coney bun, line with lettuce, fill with kidney 
bean or other hearty salad. Rides neatly. and it’s sandwich relief. 
There’s milk or hot soup in bottle. Big strawberries for dessert 


Wesley Bowman . 
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Dinner in a Basket. This way to the 
kitchen table and serve yourselves! It’s 
a pick-up-and-off-to-the-back-yard basket 
brigade. Relax, Mom, and enjoy yourself. 
Kiddies’ pails? They're finger bowls! Have 
barbecued ribs or fried chicken if you like 




























There’s dinner, folks. It’s an 
eye-teaser ready to take to your current eat- 
spot on a warm summer evening. These dinners 
bustle with Nature’s lavish yellow and green 
colors which signal vitamins—high-lighting A 
—and minerals. Here are tips for getting those 
important values from garden or market to 
table, intact. Tomatoes count as yellow—their 
rouge covers up the yellow underneath. Re- 
member, one big serving a day—green or yellow 
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‘Tow for Dad and Son to relax on their hoes and eat the fruits of their 
labors—or the vegetables, rather. Some dandy gardens we grew this 
year! Let’s treat ’em right when they move into our kitchens. 

Imagination and a spot of finesse go a long way toward turning just 
plain truck into table temptations. And the folks in the know assure 
us we can send twice as many vitamins and minerals to the table if 
we’re clever about vegetable cookery, learn a few simple do’s and don’ts, 
and quit murdering our health-boosters behind kitchen doors and 
pouring them down our sinks. Foods look better, taste better, too, when 
we stick by the rules. We’ll tuck in some of these tips presently. 

Like this whole-meal tray idea? It jaunts to porch, terrace, or dining- 
room in one trip, and that’s a pile of steps and dishes saved on a hot 
summer night! It’s modern lazy-susan hostessing, and smart. 

Try these tray meals starring vegetables. Concoct many more of your 
own. You’ll be making the most out of your garden and your market 
basket, and that family of yours will vote it the best eatingest summer 
they’ve ever had! 


That pretty-as-a-picture tray down below (takes off with a sun- 
burst of slim young carrots from your garden, moves along to a mound 
of tender green peas guarded by snowy white turnips, halves or whole 
juniors. No soda cooked with these peas, please, or it’s taps for their 
Vitamin C. Cook just tender in salted water and their color will be 
luscious. Cook turnips in salted water to cover to keep their delicate 
zest. Cauliflower steamed whole is the pivot. Leave a couple or three 
of those snug green leaves to curl up around its whiteness. Pass a 
bowl of rich cheese sauce to top off servings. Bed down carrots and 
turnips on crisp uncooked spinach. Eat ’em up, too. All vegetables are 
trickled with melted butter spiked with a squirt of lemon juice. 

Those chubby meat af- 
fairs are slices of boiled ham 
with veal stuffing (recipe 
page 59). 

Cuddled between honey- 


wise slashes of the melon let 


* dew melon slices are wedges 
of green lime and wisps of 
water cress to be switched to 
salad plates on arrival. Cross- 


Picture anybody looking down 
his nose at these vegetables! They’re cooked to 
perfection—taste it and look it, by today’s 





nutrition-wise rules—shorter range time, less 





water and save it, last moment paring, more 





things cooked whole, no leftovers of vitamin- 





losing foods, and no overcooking. Watch this 






trayful of goodness make a hit with your family! 









By Kathryn Soth 





















the lime juice trickle- in 

when you squeeze it. They 

come right along on the tray 

because they’re the salad. 
And that water cress is for eating as well as for pretty—rich in Vitamin 
A, you'll recall. Knife big perfect strawberries almost to their hulls for a 
red fillip up top. Nope, if melon’s well chilled it won’t heat on its way 
to the table, even with hot neighbors. 


Second picture trag, above, dances with color and come-hitherness. 
Ever serve tomato towers? Slice nice plump ones in thirds and fill 
sandwich-fashion with cottage cheese mixed with chopped chives, a 
dash of horse-radish and salad dressing for pep. If they wobble, spear a 
toothpick straight down thru. Crest with a sprig of parsley, nestle in 
crinkly green garden lettuce. Corn on the cob’s season is short and 
sweet, so serve it often. And no fair overcooking. Ten minutes in 
boiling water is plenty. No burned butter fingers when you use these 
gay stabbers you’ll find at almost any housewares counter. 

March fresh or frozen asparagus in a line, perked up with pimiento 
strips. Or long beans would look mighty fetching. Pass a bowl of Hol- 
landaise sauce or hot salad dressing. Spot those little lemon half moons 
peeping out? Again we repeat there’s nothing like a dash of lemon juice 
to glorify vegetable flavors. Adds Vitamin C, too. 

Cold or hot, meat’s meat, so cold cuts sliced by your meat man or 
from a can should become a real item in your food thinking. They’re 
right there in nutritive values—proteins, vitamins, and minerals. 
They’re no work for you and big favorites with summer eaters, so 
have them every now and again. 





Now a few more of those high points in vegetable cookery. Let’s 
put the cauliflower on to steam. Keep up out of the water and use only 
a small amount. Cover tightly and go about fixing the carrots. No 
paring or slicing or shredding of vegetables ahead of time, ever, or vital 
vitamins will take a walk. Keep vegetables refrigerated. Wilting’s a 
sure-fire way of destroying Vitamin C. Check up on yourself with your 
Government’s Nutrition Yardstick often. It says one big helping of 
green or yellow vegetable every day, some raw, some cooked. That 
leaves it up to you to see that they get to the table with all values present 
and accounted for. 























Listen folks, this business of eating vegetables is serious 


They ll Gobble 
Their Vegetables 


If You’re Up on These Tricks 


T’S funny about babies. You start 
yours off as you should upon his 
Vitamin-D oil, his Vitamin-C juices, 
and his strained solid foods. By the 

time he’s a year old, he’s taking in stride the 
bland, mild fruits and vegetables, cereal, 
meats, and egg. He gulps his orange juice 
and loves his cod-liver oil. 

And then—something happens. For some 
mysterious reason, many of our best-trained 
infants turn up their button noses at the new 
foods we begin to offer, and to grow tem- 
peramental about some of the old ones as 
well. And north, south, east, and west, with 
astonishing unanimity, it’s vegetables at 
which those small noses mostly go up, and 
smajl thumbs go down. 

Merrill Palmer, the famous nursery train- 


ing school in Detroit, made a survey of the 
food likes and dislikes of 6- to 16-year-olds and 
found that more than half disliked onions, 
squash, and sweet potatoes, and about one- 
third would have no dealings with aspara- 
gus, cauliflower, cabbage, and broccoli. Nor 
can we blame it all on you and Dad, Mother, 
for only 21 percent of the children’s food dis- 
likes were shared by their parents. 

The sad thing is that these are among our 
most valuable vegetables of the green and 
yellow tribes, so much in the nutritional 
spotlight and such rich storehouses of vita- 
mins. As for onions, did you know that they 
increase the appetite for other foods 25 per- 
cent, and are being shipped to England in 
dried powdered form to give zest to the 
British wartime diet? (So that’s why my 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


family eats so much! I’m one of those cooks 
who slip onions into about everything but 
ice cream.) 


Wuy this seemingly innate dislike of 
children for some of our most valuable vita- 
min foods? Mysteries always intrigue me, 
and it’s high time the Great Vegetable 
Mystery was solved, for it gives parents more 
dietary trouble than any other. So I got out 
my gumshoes and paid visits to three places 
where special studies have been made of 
children’s food fancies and what to do about 
them—Meerrill Palmer in Detroit, Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, and Iowa 
State College in Ames. I learned all manner 
of interesting things about the way of a small 
child with vegetables, and vice versa, which 
I know you’ll find helpful and interesting, 
too. 

Katherine Reeves, of the Cornell College 
of Home Economics Nursery School, be- 
lieves that children’s food dislikes vary ac- 
cording to the fads of the day. 

*“‘Liver used to be universally disliked,” 
she points out. “‘For some years, however, 
it’s been an important part of infant feeding, 
and now children love it. When we were so 
conscious of allergy a few years back, ever so 
many children couldn’t eat eggs. Now less is 
heard about allergy and most children like 
eggs. The same is true of some vegetables. 
Today’s children love carrots and spinach. 
Yesterday’s youngsters despised them. There 
are fashions in feeding, and it sometimes 
seems to me that problems are created where 
they don’t really exist. The baby foods have 
been a big help in making better eaters of 
our children.” 


Yer the fact remains that valuable vege- 
tables remain on the black books of many 
youngsters. The factors held mainly respon- 
sible in the three schools I visited are certain 
qualities in the disliked foods themselves— 
mechanical difficulties for the children in 
eating them, the way they’re cooked, or the 
way they’re first offered. 

Marian Breckenridge at Merrill Palmer, 
and Miriam Lowenberg at Iowa State, think 
that possibly foods taste a bit different to 
children than they do to adults, and they 
observe that the foods generally disliked are 
mostly strong or bitter in flavor, while the 
generally liked are bland or sweet. ‘Textures 
seem as important to the [ Turn to page 78 
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Count back the weeks 


since you made movies 
of your loved ones — 


We IT LAST WEEK you made those movies 
of the family? ‘Two weeks ago—three? Can 
it be as long as that? 

We're all of us busy. Time passes quickly, and 
we put off, then forget things we meant to do. 
But—if we only realized—home movies of those 
nearest and dearest to us are the one thing we 
can’t afford to miss out on. 


So get out your Ciné-Kodak, and take those 


movies now—today—this week. Save regrets— 
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keep your movie records up-to-date. Load up 
now at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s. 


BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a “movie-wise” Ciné- 
Kodak dealer . . . to see to it that your Ciné-Kodak is 
always in perfect picture-taking trim—to help you choose 
your films correctly, to coach you at every step . . . shoot- 
ing, editing, titling, projecting. Consult your Ciné-Kodak 
dealer, and he'll make you a better movie maker ... 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


; 

















So modern! So convenient! So time and 
step-saving! Many a home owner today who takes pride in the ownership 
of a Crane kitchen is finding that neighbors regard with envy its beauty 
and high quality. War time restrictions that make replacement difficult 


are proving the shrewd judgment of homeowners who specified Crane 


when they built. 


Recent government rulings 
recognize the importance of 
keeping your plumbing and heat- 
ing in good working order. It is 
good patriotism as well as good 
business to see that necessary 
small repairs are made before 
they develop into major troubles. 

Because your health and com- 


fort depend in a large measure 


on the plumbing and heating 
equipment in your home, it is 
important that only an experi- 
enced Plumbing and Heating 
Contractor be allowed to make 
repairs. You will find that his 
knowledge plus his years of ex- 
perience will help protect these 
vital services in your home. 


Call him today. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
PLUMBING © HEATING « PIPE © PUMPS © FITTINGS « VALVES 





Definitely, American antiques do fit our modern ideas of com- » 
fort! For proof, take a good look at this charm-filled bedroom in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Ramsdell, Geneva, Illinois, where 
every item is a choice antique: the superb “field bed,” with typi- 


cal fringed canopy, from an early Connecticut inn . . 


. Pennsyl- 


vania chest of burled walnut, with a scroll-type mirror . . . the 
glazed chintz-covered Lincoln rocker. Above the drop-leaf writing 
table hangs a wall shelf filled with gay Pennsylvania pottery figures. 
Draperies are old Paisley calico under gilt cornices. Quaint ac- 
cessories include a gay hooked rug, an old leather firebucket used 
as a wastepaper basket, and a nice old glazed chintz bedspread 







Lets Go 
ANTIQUIN Gr 


Neo. 6 of a Series 





Sixth chapter coming up—on what’s what in 
lovely old American heirlooms, where to 


rummage them out, engaging ways to use 


them. Today we're out on a prowl for old 
furniture and wood pieces that add charm 





By Maurine Shaw Holloway 


Avast, me hearties! By now, 
your antiquing expeditions should 
be paying real dividends in unique 
and charming old domestic ac- 
cessories. But just finding some- 
thing o/d isn’t enough. . . it must 
be old and good, furniture especial- 
ly. Have you always yearned for a 
Nineteenth Century rosewood ve- 
neer sofa like the one you remem- 
ber in Grandmother’s parlor back 
in Ohio? Then don’t be satisfied 
with a clumsy, mediocre design. 
Hunt like mad for the most beau- 
tiful rosewood sofa you can find, 
upholster it in tune with the peri- 
od, and you’ll have a treasure to 
gloat over. 

Since we antiquers love to rum- 
mage off the beaten path, we often 
pay considerably less for good 
originals than more conventional 
shoppers will hand out for modern 
reproductions. 


Dowt get me wrong, please .. . 
I’ve healthy respect and warm af- 
fection for a fine, honest reproduc- 
tion, especially in furniture. Beau- 
tifuliy and lovingly made, as very 
many of them are, they’ll soon 
give you that same mellow, lived- 
with feeling which emanates from 
truly old pieces. After all, so many 
of us love old period things that 


never in this world would there be 
enough originals to go ‘round! 
When you’re debating in your own 
mind between an old piece and a 
reproduction, consider the fact 
that contemporary, precision-made 
furniture is much better acclimated 
to the 70-75 degree temperatures 
of our heating systems than are 
most old pieces, which are prone 
to warp in dry heat, and swell up 
obstinately in damp weather. 


Wuen furniture antiquing, be- 
ware of fakes. They’re easily ac- 
complished by cabinetmakers who 
know the tricks of the trade. The 
surest way of getting exactly what 
you’re paying for is to buy furni- 
ture only in its original condition, 
and either restore it yourself (heaps 
of work but lots of fun) or super- 
vise the rejuvenation personally. 
You'll generally discover some old 
workman in your vicinity who’ll 
co-operate with might and main 
in restoring beauty to a battered 
treasure. 

Upholstered pieces: chairs, sofas, 
and love-seats, are the biggest 
question mark in buying old furni- 
ture. (Note that we use the word 
old advisedly. ‘There’s mighty little 
real antique upholstered furniture 
in circulation today.) 
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Close your ears to the optimistic 
dealer who encourages you: “Oh, 
it’s in excellent shape. Just needs 
a new cover!” Chances are the 
piece will need complete rebuild- 
ing, including properly tied springs, 
good moth-proofed filling, muslin 
undercover, firm webbing, and 
suitable upholstery fabric. 

Refinishing old furniture is an 
art unto itself—completely fasci- 
nating once you’ve bent an elbow 
to it. Since we’re concerned today 
chiefly with finding old things, I 
suggest that you look up rejuvena- 
tion recipes in some of the excellent 
books on antique furniture in 
your local public library. 


Tue honorable history of Ameri- 
can furniture goes back about 300 
years. The first colonists landed 
with little more household gear 
than they could stow in their sea 
chests. So, for years, American 
domiciles were sparsely furnished 
with homely, practical pieces put 
together by the local joiner. Screws 
or nails? Never heard of ’em! 
Joints were dovetailed or fitted 
with mortise and tenon; pieces 
were pegged together with wooden 
dowels or pins. 

When you happen upon a piece 
of furniture made this way, you 
can be pretty sure, all other signs 
being propitious, that it has an 
honorable pedigree. Perhaps it’s 
not as old as you think, however, 
because it might have been made 
by an obscure craftsman in some 
out-of-the-way community where 
“modern” screws and nails were 
not readily available. 


Our earliest furniture-makers 
searched their memories for simple 
designs, and brought forth reason- 
able facsimiles of Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, Flemish, and Provincial 
French styles, salted with a tangy 
American flavor. Local woods 
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were utilized for these Colonial 
pieces, not only in the Seven- 
teenth Century, but much later, 
as settlers percolated to newly 
opened frontiers. Thus, long after 
New Yorkers, Philadelphians, and 
Virginians had graduated to im- 
ported mahogany, the hinterlands 
were still happily using maple and 
oak, cherry and chestnut, pine 
and poplar, hickory and walnut, 
plane and ash. 


D URING the Eighteenth Century 
the immortal English designers, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
and the Adam Brothers, created fur- 
niture which has never been ex- 
celled for beauty, comfort, and 
good sound engineering principles. 
Their published books of designs 
were eagerly pounced upon by our 
eastern cabinetmakers. American 
pieces were generally simpler and 
plainer than the English versions, 
but many were comparable in 
superb execution and detail. Ma- 
hogany had already become the 
favorite wood of renowned sea- 
board artisans like William Savery, 
John Goddard, Jonathan Goste- 
lowe, Samuel McIntire, Benjamin 
Randolph, and others whose iden- 
tified pieces now rest in peace and 
honor in museums and famous 
private collections. 


Asout 1790, the Napoleonic 
influence wafted across the ocean 
to usher in the American Empire 
fashion in furniture, a period of 
massive mahogany and showy rose- 
wood. Duncan Phyfe, that canny 
Scotch-American, managed, by 
consummate skill, to blend this 
heavy French style and the more 
refined Eighteenth Century Eng- 
lish designs into some of the loveli- 
est furniture ever doweled and 
dovetailed! His memory will al- 
ways be revered for graceful pedes- 
tal supports, love- [ Turn to page 70 


Heap the Salad Bowls i 
for health, / 


Leafy greens and other vegetables, eggs, 

cheese, meat, seafood and fruit—all recom- 

mended as daily “musts” by government nutri- 

tion experts—are prize-winners served in salads 
made with Heinz Pure Vinegars! 


TOSSED FRUIT SALAD— Arrange salad bow] of sev- 
eral types of greens, including fresh garden 
lettuce. Add about 1 cup fresh diced fruits 
such as peaches, blueberries, grapes, orange or 
grapefruit sections. Toss with Honey French 
Dressing made of 1 tablespoon honey, 3 
tablespoons Heinz Cider Vinegar, % cup 
Heinz Olive Oil. 


HAM AND CHEESE SALAD—Combine 2 cups diced 
or julienne ham and Swiss cheese, % cup 
cooked peas, chopped celery. Toss with Relish 
Dressing made of 4% cup Heinz Malt Vinegar, 
% cup Heinz Olive Oil, % cup Heinz India 
Relish, % teaspoon salt, dash of pepper. Serve 
in bowl lined with well-chilled salad greens. 





SLAW AND COTTAGE CHEESE BOWL— Line a 
shallow salad bowl with escarole; arrange 
Carrot Cabbage Slaw around edges. In center 
mound creamy cottage cheese well seasoned 
with salt, pepper, chopped chives. 














CARROT CABBAGE SLAW— Mix lightly 3 cups 
shredded cabbage, 1% cups grated carrots, | 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup thick sour cream, 2 tea- 
spoons Heinz Cider Vinegar. Or use sweet 
cream and 4 teaspoons Heinz Cider Vinegar. 


Patiently mellowed in wood, Heinz Pure Vine- 
gars have a matchless full-bodied flavor! 
Choose from four sparkling favorites: Cider, 
Malt, Tarragon, Distilled White Pickling Vinegar. 


CINZ Gass; 














Found! A eool, sparkling, 


ready-to-eat meat that’s 
Big Vitamin B Bargain! 


Treet yourself 
to a kitchen holiday 
over the 42! 
Treet’s ready-to-sat! 




























Having a porch supper, picnic, family dinner 
over the Fourth? ... Plan it around a 
big platter of delicious cold sliced Treet, 
America’s tastier meal-in-a-minute meat! 
Treet’s so rich in food values! Made only 
of juicy shoulder pork and tender ham —Treet 
is all pork—the richest of all meats in Vita- 
min B; —rich in other B Vitamins, too! It’s 
a fine source of food energy — provides phos- 
phorus and high-quality complete proteins. 
Treet is grand for holding your a in 
line and keeping your family 
happy. Just wait till you see their 
faces when they taste Treet. 
Lady, it’s scrumptious! So delic- 
iously different its processing se- 
cret is patented! Get Treet today! 


COPYRIGHT 1942, ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Treat yourself to 


Armours 


Treet- 





See Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 
on Next Two Pages 


Smoky Ribs Tickle 
the Judges 


Cash and credit, too, go to other 


barbecues and chilly sammer drinks 


You can spike your own home- 
barbecued pork ribs with a grand 
outdoorsy, hickory smoke flavor! 
Did you know? Five-dollar top- 
winner in our cooks’ contest for 
Barbecued Meats and Cold Tinkling 
Drinks announced last December 
says you sprinkle on “liquid smoke” 
(buy it by the bottle) or leave it out 
—swell either way. She’s Mrs. T. R. 
Harrington of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and her delectable Barbecued Pork 
Ribs spread on the next page. 
One-dollar winners are our 20 
Honor Rollers. In the kitchen, in 
the back yard, or at camp, you'll 
cheer their pet barbecue stunts we’ve 
lined up with winning tinkling 
drinks on the next two pages. 
There’s Flank Steak aswim in a 
fine Tangy Sauce; Frankfurt Barbe- 
cue with plenty of tart wallop to its 
sauce; and Rump Roast With Bar- 
becue Sauce that’s about the sim- 
plest thing that ever happened. 


On THE frosty drink side are more 
surprises! Ever sail raspberry sherbet 
on icy pineapple juice? Or team up 
orange and tomato juice for a cock- 
tail? Or make a threesome of cran- 
berry cocktail, pineapple juice, and 
grapefruit juice? Or pep up punch 
with fruit-flavored summer drink 
powder? Or whisk cocoa into a fluffy 
eggnog? Or pep up cold cocoa mix 
with peppermint extract? You will! 


Mrs. Joseph Berry, New York City 
Mrs. Fred Bohlander, Metamora, III. 
Mrs. W. F. Brissenden, Great Falls, 
Montana 
Mrs. Mabel A. Brown, Waco, Texas 
Mrs. Marion E. Burns, Lyons, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary Carr, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. N. Clyme, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. E. E. Dancey, Oran, Mo. 
Mrs. Juanita H. Dennis, Greeley, 
Colorado 

Mrs. L. L. Fritz, Chickasha, Okla. 
Mrs. Paul H. Gray, Shamrock, Texas 
Mrs. P. B. Hagerman, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. Geo. V. Jackson, Chateau, Mont. 
Mrs. Helen Logan, Estherville, Ia. 
Margaret Morrisroe, New York City 
Felicite Mueller, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Samela Kay Parkhurst, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Albert H. Richardson, Erie, Pa. 
Mrs. Ben O. Rifner, Mt. Summit, Ind. 
Mrs. W. E. Sanders, Waterloo, Iowa 


What Do You Do With 
Beans and Canned 
Tematoes? 
$25 for Your 21 Best Tricks 


Tuar’s the question before you 
cooks this month—what’s your best- 
ever dish using Beans or your grand- 


est concoction that rings in Canned 
Tomatoes? If your recipe takes first 
seat, that’s $5 for your war stamp 
book or your piggy bank. If it’s 
among the 20 next best, it wins $1. 
Watch for the big news next Febru- 
ary when you'll be opening those 
canned tomatoes. 


Tuere’s a whale of a family of 
beans—lima, navy, pinto, chili, kid- 
ney, red and black, fresh or canned, 
wax or green string beans. They’re 
all in the running. Dig out Grand- 
mother’s bean pot. Wheedle the 
family’s old baked bean recipe from 
Aunty Em. Try it, and ifit’s adandy, 
send it in. Or do you make a swell 
chili with red beans? . . . Put kidney 
beans in a Mexican special you 
happened on down south? . . . cook 
beans ahead to have on call for 
casseroles? . . . have a surprise trick 
that adds oomph to string beans? 

Trying your luck with canned 
tomatoes? Next February they’ll be 
mighty important to you and your 
family, for right thru cooking they 
hang onto their Vitamin C, daily 
must for sound teeth, gums, and 
bones. What’s your pet use—in a 
sauce for Swiss steak, with rice for a 
Spanish touch in spaghetti, in soup 
clear or with other vegetables, fat 
ones for a dressed-up midwinter 
salad? Let’s have your most exciting 
ways to use canned tomatoes. 


An D remember, the winners of 
these 21 prizes, if they specify in their 
recipes one or more of the products adver- 
tised in this or in the past six issues of 
Better Homes & Gardens, will receive 
a package of each advertised product 
they mention, the Better Homes & 
Gardens Certificate of Endorsement, 
and six copies of the endorsed recipe. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one 
side of the paper. Send but one recipe 
at a time and mark it “July Bean 
Recipe,” or “July Canned ‘Tomato 
Recipe.” 

2. Give measurements in /evel cups, 
tablespoons, and teaspoons, never in 
heaping or scant measurements. 

3. Be sure to specify in your recipe 
the brand names of the nationally known 
food products you use as ingredients— 
products available everywhere. We 
must know them so we can test your 
recipe with the same brands you use. 

4. Include 50 to 100 words about 
the history or origin of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the 
property of Better Homes @ Gardens. 

6. Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight, July 31. 

7. Address the recipes you enter to 
5307 Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Rump Reast With Barbecue Sauce 

“At home, at camp, on a picnic—it’s swell’’— 

1 3- to 4-pound 
beef rump roast 

2 teaspoons salt 

V4 teaspoon pepper 


3 tablespoons 
lemon juice 

3 tablespoons Worces- 
tershire sauce 

1 cup catsup 


# Season meat with salt and pepper. Place fat side 


up in open roasting pan or on rack in special 
barbecue oven. Roast in slow oven (325°) 30 
minutes. Combine remaining ingredients to 
make sauce; pour over meat. Continue roasting 
11% to 2 hours or until tender. Serves 6 to 8.— 
Mrs. Joseph Berry, New York City. Tasting-Test 
Kitchen Note: To barbecue outdoors, place meat 
fat side up on grill over bed of glowing coals; 
or roast on revolving spit. Brush sauce on lightly 
while meat roasts. 


Fiank Steak in Tangy Sauce 

“*Fork-tender, budget-wise, whoops with flavor!’ — 

1 144-pound flank 
steak 

4 cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

2 tablespoons fat 

114 cups water 

V4 cup catsup 

114 tablespoons 
prepared mustard 


2 tablespoons Worces- 
tershire sauce 

Dash of Tabasco 
sauce 

2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 

1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 

14, cup minced onion 

1 clove garlic, 
grated 


Score meat. Mix flour, salt, and pepper; thoroly 


pound into steak. Brown in Kot fat. Combine re- 
maining ingredients; pour over meat; cover. 
Cook over low heat until tender, 1% to 2 hours. 
Serve surrounded by border of fluffy cooked 
rice. Garnish with parsley. Serves 6.— Margaret 
Morrisroe, New York City. 


Frankfurt Barbecue 
**A grand tart sauce for chops or ribs, too” — 


14 cup chopped onion 2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 tablespoons fat 14 cup lemon juice 

V4 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons Worces- 

Dash of pepper tershire sauce 

Dash of cayenne ly tablespoon pre- 

2 tablespoons pared mustard 
brown sugar 14 cup chopped celery 

1 cup catsup 12 frankfurters 

V4 cup water (114 pounds) 


@ Lightly brown onion in fat; add combined re- 


maining ingredients, except frankfurters; sim- 
mer 30 minutes. Prick frankfurters with fork; 
arrange in baking dish; pour sauce over. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. Serves 6.— 
Mrs. Helen Logan, Estherville, Ia. 
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Beverages 


of Endorsed Recipes’ 


Cranberry Bridge 
Refresher 


“Brilliant, cooling, easy, for a hot afternoon” — 


1 16-ounce bottle (2 cups) 
cranberry juice 
cocktail 


1 12-ounce can (1) cups) 

pineapple juice 
214, cups (or 1 18-ounce can) 

grapefruit juice 
Mix chilled juices. Serve in frosted glasses (wet rims, dip in crushed white after- 
dinner mints). Add ice cubes, with a maraschino cherry frozen in center of each, 
Serves 6.—Mrs. Albert H. Richardson, Erie, Pa. 


Frothy Chocolate 
Whip 


“To health! Youngsters and oldsters love it?”’— 


2 beaten egg yolks 
3 tablespoons quick or 2 cups cold milk 

instant cocoa mix 2 stiff-beaten egg whites 
Beat egg yolks, add cocoa mix and nutmeg, continue beating. Stir in milk. Fold 
in egg whites. Pour into glasses; sprinkle with additional nutmeg. 


14 teaspoon nutmeg 
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... Nutritious 
Vitamin-Bearing Foods 
Summer oz Winter 


(CLIP HERE AND INSERT THIS PAGE IN YOUR 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS COOK BOOK) 


KEEP ON CANNING, EVEN IF SUGAR IS LIMITED! 


Foods canned without sugar keep as well and are 


fully as rich in minerals and vitamins, the two things 
that make fruit indispensable to the balanced diet. 


Can Successfully, the BALL Way! 


Fruits, vegetables and meats canned success- 
fully at home not only insure a proper diet 
for your family but release more food for our 
fighting forces. In planning your canning 
program, make sure your effort will be both 
pleasant and profitable. Use BALL Jars, Caps 
and Rubbers. Make the new 56-page BALL 
BLUE BOOK your canning guide. It contains 
more than 300 tested canning recipes and com- 
plete instructions for all methods of canning. 


BALL Jars and Caps 


3-to-] Favorites 


Three-fourths of all fruit jars in use today are 
BALL Jars. There is a reason for this enor- 
mous preference—the success obtained by ex- 
perienced home-canners for sixty years with 
reliable BALL Jars, Caps and Rubbers. Choose 
BALL equipment every time . . . the Perfect 
Mason jar with the popular porcelain-lined 
zinc cap, the Vacu-Seal two-piece metal cap 
or the Glass Top Seal . . . or the Ideal jar 
with glass top and improved spring steel wire 
clamp that will ot stretch after continued use. 


FREE! SP bi.ve Book 


Fill in the coupon on the printed 
leaflet from a carton of BALL Jars 
and mail it to the address below 
for your free copy of this famous 
BLUE BOOK. If you do not have 
the printed leaflet, send 10¢ with 
your name and address, 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
DEPT. B. MUNCIE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


ee 


CANNING WITHOUT SUGAR 


All fruits may be canned success- 

fully when sugar is scarce by sub- 

stituting hot fruit juice or plain boil- 

ing water for the sirups called for in 

BALL BLUE BOOK recipes, and may be 

sweetened when used. Select firm, ripe fruit, Prepare as for 
regular canning. Simmer fruit until hot through, in its own 
juice or in just enough water to prevent sticking, Pack hot 
fruit into clean hot jars and process in hot water bath (see 
BLUE BOOK) as follows: Berries 5 minutes ; cherries, plums, 
peaches 10 minutes; apples 20 minutes ; pineapple 30 minutes. 


CANNING WITH HONEY 


For acid fruits, make sirup of one part strained honey and 
one part water. ‘For less acid fruits, such as peaches, sweet 
cherries and raspberries, make sirup of two parts water 
and one part strained honey. Boil water and honey together 
for two minutes. Simmer the prepared fruit in the sirup 
until heated through, then pack hot fruit into clean hot jars. 
Process in hot water bath as follows: Berries 7 minutes; 
cherries, peaches and plums 15 minutes; apples 25 minutes; 
pineapple 35 minutes. Only light, mild-flavored honey 
should be used. It tends to change the color and flavor of 
the fruit slightly, but the change is not objectionable. 


CANNING WITH CORN SIRUP 


Make canning sirup by boiling together for three minutes 
equal parts of light corn sirup and water. The proportion 
of sirup to water may be varied to meet individual prefer- 
ences; corn sirup is less sweet than granulated sugar. Follow 
balance of directions for canning with honey, 


JELLIES AND PRESERVES 


Can the juice or the fruit without sugar; then make a small 
amount of jelly, jam or fruit butter as needed. Corn sirup 
may be substituted for as much as 1/; the granulated sugar 
specified for jams and preserves; 14, the amount specified 
for jellies. Fruit butters may be made with less sugar than 
preserves. While sugar is limited, substitute these butters 
for jams, jellies and preserves. 


For recipes and methods of canning fruits, 
vegetables and meats, consult the BALL 
BLUE BOOK. 
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Cookies with lempting 
Baby Ruth Havor 


CRISPY! CRUNCHY! CHEWY! 


@ For the boy in service or the folks at 
home, bake a batch of these crunchy, 
amazingly delicious cookies today. 
They bring you the goodness and 
tempting flavor of luscious Baby Ruth 
Candy, Rich in Dextrose. Anyone can 



























How to make delicious 
Baby Ruth Cookies 
V4 cup butter, or 114 cups flour 
other shortening 1% teaspoon soda 
% cup white sugar 4 teaspoon salt 
legg 14 teaspoon vanilla 
2 Curtiss Sc Baby Ruth bars, cut in small pieces 


make them easily, quickly, inexpen- 
sively with Baby Ruth. They’re the 
nation’s newest taste sensation. Bake 


Cream butter and sugor until 
smooth, Beat in egg. Stir in oth- 
er ingredients. Chill and drop 

by half teaspoonful on greased 

cookie sheet. Boke in a moder- 

ately hot oven (375° F.) for 10- 

12 minutes. Makes 75 cookies. 


a batch today! 


ENERGY-FOOD FOR VICTORY 


@As nutritious as it is delicious, Baby Ruth 
Candy is a first line food for defense against 
fatigue. Sales to army camps, navy stores, 
defense plants are growing by leaps and 
bounds as men in service and men at 
machines enjoy daily “‘food-energy boosts” 
with tempting, inexpensive Baby Ruth. 
Whenever you feel yourself “letting up” 
on the job, reach for a Baby Ruth. 





KEEP "EM 
FLYING 
Buy U. S. 
Saving Bonds 
and Stamps 





OF THEM TODAY! 





CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees Can Make Your SUGAR 







Captured by the camera as | 
hovered, this bee is visiting , 
pasqueflower to sip necta:, 
stow it in its honey stomac ) 

















A back-yard beehive 
teaches a child to respect 
bees without fearing them 
and provides an exciting, 
first-hand course in biol- 


ogy—taught by the bees » 


t 
Bee glue, or propolis, is a sticky 
substance bees gather from buds. The 


glue is a part of the sanitary system Wi 
of the hive, is used to cover unwanted of 
objects, rough surfaces, and cracks ri\ 
The golden throng’s big job, both for m 
itself and for your table, is the pro- to 
duction of honey. Here you see a T: 
mass of worker bees depositing their of 
honey in the cells of the comb to age Op 
cr 
co 
in 
observation hive on a window sill qucenis included with each package. m 
of his eighth-story apartment, anda Golden-banded Italian bees are the a1 
Wall Street lawyer who keeps his most industrious and best natured. m 
bees on the roof of his apartment Besides your hive, you'll need a th 
hotel. One of America’s 800,000 bee little other equipment. Some supply an 
enthusiasts, a zoo keeper named houses sell beginner’s kits as a unit ur 
Peter Romanoff, used to keep his for about $13, including a three- fee 
bees on a rocky ledge above the bear pound package of bees. If you pur- set 
dens at the Bronx Zoo. chase the items separately, you no 
should have: a bee veil to protect bu 
Best time for starting a beecolony your head, smoker to quiet the bees th 
is just before orchards or flowers _ if they become excited, hive tool for 
bloom thickly. In northern states or opening the hive, and a copy of be 
Pacific Northwest, middle or late “Beekeeping” by E. F. Phillips, or wi 
spring is usual. Southern Californi- “ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture” rit 
ans can start hives almost any time. by A. I. and E. R. Root. ur 
You can buy a colony from a local Set up your hive where it is pro- to 
beekeeper or order bees froma deal- tected from storm winds and clear en 
er, buying them by the pound, parcel the entrance of tangled weeds and ho 
post or express. The Department of grass. When the postman or bee- on 
Agriculture’s Division of Bee Cul- keeper brings your bees, put them th 
ture, Beltsville Research Center, aside until late evening, meanwhile of 
Beltsville, Maryland, publishes a list feeding them heavily. A gorged bee mi 
of dealers by states. There are about _ is more philosophical than a hungry da 
5,000 bees to the pound, and a_ one. You feed them by sprinkling vis 
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[ Begins on page 77 | 


Rose honey is in the mak- 
ing as the bee stows a drop 
of nectar for a trip to the 
hive. In summer, a bee 
works itself to death in 
a period of six weeks 


sirup (two parts sugar, one part 
warm water) on the wire-screen sides 
of the container in which they ar- 
rived. 

To install the bees, simply re- 
move half the frames from the hive 
to make room for the bee package. 
Take off the metal feeder at the top 
of the package. This leaves a round 
opening thru which the insects can 


crawl into the hive. Put back the - 


cover of the hive and the bees are 
installed. It’s as simple as that. 


Orpen the hive a week later, re- 
move the empty container, and in- 
sert the rest of the frames. In the 
meantime, warm sugar sirup near 
the entrance of the hive supplies 
ample food while the bees are get- 
ting established. After 10 days this 
feeding is discountinued and the in- 
sect city is on its own. It will need 
no more attention for some time, 
but curiosity will keep you watching 
the hive. 

For millions of years, bees have 
been caring for themselves, and 
with marvelous efficiency. Workers, 
riding on wings that vibrate 190 
times a second, fly a distance equal 
to two circuits of the globe to gather 
enough nectar to make a pound of 
honey. The average distance covered 
on a single flight is a mile and a half; 
the load carried is about 1/30,000th 
of a pound; the average speed is 15 
miles an hour. In the course of one 
day, bees from a single colony may 
visit a quarter of a million flowers. 
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# Bee hobbyist Teale, author 
of this article and the book, 
“The Golden Throng,” 
(Dodd, Mead, $3) studies 
a winter cluster in an ob- 
servation hive in his home 


Bees in swarm are in such happy 
@ holiday mood they often per- 
mit themselves to be handled or 
ladled with a spoon. Swarming 
time is the bees’ one play day 


Without these indefatigable insects 
to carry pollen from bloom to 
bloom, it is estimated that 100,000 
species of flowering plants would 
disappear from the earth. 

Within the darkness of your hive, 
into which these golden-banded 
workers disappear, the whole life 
of the bee-city revolves around the 
person of the queen. Surrounded by 
a ring of worker bees which form 
her royal court, she moves in a 
spiral course over the brood comb, 
depositing her white, comma-shaped 
eggs in the six-sided cells. Sometimes 
she will lay more than her own 
weight in eggs in a single day and 
one queen may be mother of a 
million children. 

The queen is able to lay two kinds 
of eggs: fertilized ones from whica 
workers develop, and unfertilized 
eggs which produce only drones. If 
the nurse bees in the hive feed a po- 
tential worker a white gland secre- 
tion called royal jelly, it develops as 
a queen. 


Ir YOU want to see the whole fas- 
cinating sequence of events in this 
city of wax—a drama ordinarily 
hidden behind walls of wood—you 
can do so by making or buying (for 
a little more than $3, unassembled) 
a glass-sided observation hive. Thru 
its transparent sides, you can see the 
egg-laying and the hurried labors of 
the nurse bees bringing as many as 
1,300 meals a day to the ravenous 
young. You can see [Turn to page 80 


HOW DO YOU WANT YOUR 
EGGS COOKED, DAD 7 


SCRAMBLED WITH 


JUST LIKE THIS AD / 


Quickly brown several thick slices 
of SPAM in hot frying pan...serve 
with scrambled eggs. Delightfully 
different for breakfast or supper! 
Other SPAM tricks: SPAMburgers, 
SPAM ‘n’ Beans, Baked SPAM. 


All you need is bread, butter and a 
can of SPAM. If you like, add relish, 
chili sauce, sliced hard egg, cheese 
cubes—or invent your own SPAM- 
wich. SPAM needs no refrigeration. 
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It’s a “War of Survival” —on the Home 
Front, too. And right in step with 
his fighting Uncle you'll find the 
Dutch Boy. He’s America’s sturdy 
home guardsman. Nothing helps 
homes survive the storm and the 
years like good paint — and good 
paint’s other name is Dutch Boy 
White Lead. 


Since Colonia! days Pure White 
Lead has fortified the Nation’s 
homes, farms and other buildings 
against the elements. And today 
Dutch Boy carries on the tradition. 
It's an outer defense that never 
cracks and scales—thus saving the 
cost of burning and scraping off old 
paint at repaint time. And its long, 
faithful service helps the cause by 
conserving paint materials. 


Now Dutch Boy, formerly sold only 
in paste form, is also available as a 
ready-to-spread pure white lead paint. 
Especially designed for two-coat 
work it comes in Exterior Primer and 
Outside White. Together they give 









sparkling whiteness and complete 
coverage with two coats — even on 
unpainted wood. Of course, all white 
lead paint can be colored. 


Keep in mind — there’s no combina- 
tion like good paint and a good 
painter. And whichever form of 
Dutch Boy goes on your home— 
the famous paste or the new paint— 
“you're money ahead when you 
paint with White Lead.” 


Write for Free, 36-page, Color-illustrated 
Booklet! Tells you every 
thing you ought to know 
about buying a paint 
job. Address Dept. 

405, care of the nearest 
office listed below . . 


National Lead Company —New York, 
Buffalo,Chicago, Cincinnati,Cleveland,St.Louis, 
San Francisco, Boston (National Boston-Lead 
Co.), Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna. ),Philadelphia(JohnT.Lewis&Bros.Co.). 
Sirs: Please send me a free copy of “Styling with 
Paint.”’ 


Name 


Address. 








B. BH. &G. 7-42 
City State. 








e A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT . 





RECIPES 





The Meals Appear 
on Page 41 


Summer’s Bounty Fruit Platter 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Pare cantaloupe and honeydew 
melons; cut in slender wedges. Cut 
watermelon in slices, then in small 
triangles. Halve peaches; remove 
pit. Halve pears; remove core. Dip 
cut surfaces of pears and peaches 
in lemon juice. Fill peach hollows 
with blueberries, pears with rasp- 
berries. Arrange these fruits, spoon- 
sized pineapple cubes, and straw- 
berry halves on leaf lettuce on large 
platter, chop, or torte plate (see 
picture, page 40). Center with 
bunches of Tokay, green seedless, 
and blue grapes. Garnish with mint. 
Pass Fruit French Dressing and 
mayonnaise. Serves 10 to 12. 


Chicken-Cranberry Triangles 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Cut whole-wheat and white bread 
in thin slices. Trim off crusts; spread 
with butter. Put a brown and a 
white slice together with a layer of 
sliced cooked chicken and a layer of 
sliced canned cranberry sauce be- 
tween. Cut each sandwich twice 
diagonally to make 4 small triangles. 


Walnut Circles 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Slice bread thinly. Cut with 
doughnut cutter. Spread both sides 
lightly with mayonnaise. Dip in 
chopped toasted California walnuts. 


Mocha Walnut Mousse 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 tablespoon (1 Dash of salt 
envelope) un- 34 cup macaroon 
flavored gelatine crumbs 


4 cup cold water 1% cup chopped 
14% cups hot California 
double- walnut meats 


strength coffee  %% cup heavy 
44 cup sugar cream, whipped 


Soften gelatine in cold water; dis- 
solve in hot coffee; add sugar and 
salt. Chill until partially set. Add 
macaroon crumbs and walnut meats. 


Fold in whipped cream. Chill in - 


small melon molds oiled with salad 
oil. Unmold and serve with whipped 
cream and cherry garnish. 


Assorted Sandwich Fillings 
Bacon and Egg: Combine 2 hard- 


cooked eggs, diced, with 4 slices 
bacon, fried crisp and chopped. Add 


FOR 






V4 teaspoon salt and 114 tablespoons 
mayonnaise. 

Cottage Cheese and Green Pep- 
per: Combine 1)4 cups well-drained 
cottage cheese, 3 tablespoons 
chopped green pepper, 2 tablespoons 
chopped green onion, and )% tea- 


Celery and Peanut Butter: 
Combine 44 cup chopped celery, 4 
cup peanut butter, 2 tablespoons 
mayonnaise; blend well. 

Cream Cheese and Dried Beef: 


Combine 1 3-ounce package cream ° 


cheese, 44 cup chopped dried beef, 
2 tablespoons cream, 1 teaspoon 
grated onion, and 4 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce; blend well. 

Cabbage and Peanut: Combine 
4 cup chopped cabbage, 4% cup 
chopped peanuts, 3 tablespoons 
mayonnaise. 


Rolled Lemon Cookies 
using corn sirup 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
14 cup shortening 3 teaspoons bak- 


1 cup light corn ing powder 
sirup Y4 cup milk 

1 egg 1 teaspoon lemon 

3 cups flour extract 


Y4 teaspoon salt 


Combine shortening and sirup; 
blend well; add egg; beat. Add 
sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with milk and extract; mix thoroly. 
Roll % inch thick on lightly floured 
surface. Cut with floured cooky cut- 
ter. Arrange on greased cooky sheet. 
Bake in moderate oven (375°) 12 to 
15 minutes. Makes 3 dozen. 


Liver Loaf 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 pound beefliver 1 tablespoon 
1 medium-sized lemon juice 
onion, chopped 1 teaspoon salt 


14 pound pork ¥% teaspoon 
sausage pepper 

1 cup dry bread 1 teaspoon 
crumbs celery salt 

1 teaspoon 2 beaten e 
Worcester- ¥% cup nok 
shire sauce 4 slices bacon 


Cover liver with hot water; sim- 
mer 5 minutes. Drain liquid and re- 
serve for stock. Force liver and onion 
thru food chopper, using medium 
blade. Add remaining ingredients, 
except bacon. Form in loaf in 5%- 
by 10-inch pan. Top with bacon. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°) 45 min- 
utes. Serves 6 to 8. 
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Here’s the famous Maurice Salad, 
now served in the country’s finest 
clubs, streamliners, and restaurants, 
a gift from the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. Maurice, maitre 
d’hétel, created this salad and 
dressing for lunchers who want 
something light, nourishing, and 
high in vitamins. Busy folks may 
partake generously yet keep busy. 
Your family will enjoy it the year 
*round, too. 


Maurice’s Salad Bowl 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 small head 1 tablespoon 
lettuce, broken chopped 

14 cup cooked pickle 
chicken, 3 tomatoes, cut 
julienne cut in wedges 

14 cup baked 2 hard-cooked 


ham, julienne cut eggs, sliced 


Rub salad bowl with cut clove of 
garlic. Arrange lettuce in bowl. Add 
meats and pickle. Add Maurice’s 
Dressing and toss lightly but thoroly. 
Garnish with tomatoes and eggs. 
Serve on chilled plates. Serves 6. 


Maurice’s Dressing 


3 tablespoons 1 teaspoon 
mayonnaise Worcestershire 
3 tablespoons sauce 
olive oil or 1 teaspoon 
salad oil minced chives 
2 tablespoons 1 chopped hard- 
vinegar cooked egg 


Combine mayonnaise, oil, and 
vinegar; beat well. Add remaining 
ingredients; blend. Chill thoroly. 


Picnic Salad 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


4 cups cubed 2 teaspoons salt 
cooked potatoes 4 teaspoon 

¥% cup chopped 
green onion 

34 cup diced 


pepper 
6 hard-cooked 
eggs, sliced 


celery 34 cup 
2 cups cubed mayonnaise 
cooked ham 2 cups grated 
carrot 


Combine potatoes, onion, celery, 
ham, and seasonings. Add eggs and 
mayonnaise. Toss lightly; chill. Ar- 
range on lettuce or other greens in 
salad bowl. Garnish with carrot. 
Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. Emma D. 
Horne, Aucilla, Fla. 


Molasses Cake 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 cup shortening 1)4 teaspoons 


¥ cup sugar ginger 

24 cup molasses 1 teaspoon 
2 eggs cinnamon 
18¢ cups flour 14 teaspoon 


¥ teaspoon salt nutmeg 


1% teaspoon 4 teaspoon 
baking powder cloves 
1 teaspoon soda 24 cup buttermilk 


or sour milk 


Thoroly cream shortening and 
sugar; add molasses and blend; add 
eggs, one at a time, beating well after 
each addition. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients alternately with milk. Pour 
into waxed-paper-lined 8-inch 

uare pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 50 minutes. Serve with 
Marshmallow Cream: Quarter 16 
marshmallows; add 4 pint heavy 
cream; chill 6 hours or until marsh- 
mallows soften. Beat until fluffy. 
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Baked Eggs in Bacon Rings 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


6 slices bacon 6 tablespoons 

6 eggs grated Ameri- 

Salt and pepper can or hickory 
smoked cheese 


Line muffin pan or custard cup 
with bacon slice. Bake in slow oven 
(325°) 10 minutes. Break egg in 
each ring; add seasonings; continue 
baking 15 minutes. Just before eggs 
are done, place 1 tablespoon cheese 
on each; continue baking until cheese 
melts. Serves 6.—Mrs. E. Keith Till- 
man, New Orleans, La. 


Ham-Veal Rolls 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1% pounds 1 cup irradiated 
ground veal evaporated milk 


1% teaspoons salt 12 thin slices 


4 teaspoon boiled ham 
pepper Whole cloves 
34 cup quick- 2% tablespoons 

cooking oatmeal _ flour 
3 tablespoons 2 tablespoons 
chopped onion brown sugar 
4 cup fat 


Combine veal with 14 teaspoons 
salt, pepper, oatmeal, chopped on- 
ion, and milk; mix well. Shape into 
12 individual rolls. Wrap each roll 
in a ham slice; tie or skewer. Stick 
each roll with whole cloves; sprin- 
kle with mixed flour and sugar. 
Place rolls in pan with melted fat. 
Bake in hot oven (400°) 15 minutes; 
reduce heat to 350° and continue 
baking 45 minutes. Makes 12 medi- 
um servings.— Theresa M. Lessmeis- 
ter, Peru, Ill. 


Chocolate-Peppermint Tarts 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 4%4-ounce pack- 6 baked tart 
age chocolate shells 
pudding ¥% cup heavy 
2 cups milk cream, whipped 
¥% cup broken Y4 cup crushed 
California wal- peppermint 
nut meats stick candy 


Make chocolate pudding with 
milk, following directions on pack- 
age; cool. Add nut meats. Pour into 
tart shells. Top with whipped cream. 
Sprinkle with peppermint candy. 
Serves 6. 


Meaty Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
¥% pound ground 1 cup water 

beef 


1 tablespoon 
4 pound ground steak sauce 
pork 44 cup minced 
114 teaspoons salt onion 
\4 teaspoon Y{ cup fat 
pepper 8 medium-sized 
Dash of chili tomatoes 
powder 


Combine meats, salt, pepper, chili 
powder, water, and sauce. Lightly 
brown onion in fat; add to meat and 
mix well. Cut a thick slice from top 
of each tomato and scoop out center. 
Fill tomatoes with meat mixture; 
arrange in shallow greased pan. Sea- 
son tomato pulp and pour around 
tomatoes. Bake in hot oven (425°) 
30 to 40 minutes. Serve with the 
sauce in the pan. Serves 4 to 6.— 
Samela K. Parkhurst, Seattle, Wash. 








If at first... 


If you have a dainty hanky 
And it's soiled and stained 
and gray—And you 

wash your little hanky 


in the or-di-nary way... 












If you soak it and you 
rinse it, and you give it 
quite a rub—Yet that ghostly 
shadow tints it when you 
lift it from the tub... 























Don't be peevish, cross or 
cranky — Just remember, there 
is Hope! For you'll have 

a clean white hanky if you 
use FELS-NAPTHA SOAP. 
























60 
t EVEN THOUGH YOUR SINK IS SPOTLESS 


SEWER GERMS 


ARE THRIVING IN YOUR DRAIN !* 









L boratories, 
survey by Mole york City 








KEEP SEWER GERMS WHERE 
THEY BELONG! DRANOS 
BOILING, CHURNING ACTION 
SCRUBS AWAY GERMS As I(T 
REMOVES HIDDEN DEPOSITS OF 
GREASE AND DIRT. 
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OPENS CLOGGED DRAINS — KEEPS DRAINS. GLEAN 
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Sugar-saving tips 


Here’s how to use corn sirup and 


honey in canning and jelly-making 


Were canning again, American 
homemakers all. And as we speed 
the ripe surplus of our gardens and 
markets into health-crammed jars, 
we know we’re doing the world’s best 
canning. For we’ve new knowledge 
and new pride in our job, and that 
means beautiful jars on the fruit- 
room shelves and keen satisfaction 
in opening them thru the winter. 


What shall I can? Can to suit 
your own family’s needs and tastes. 
Can with a sharp eye for local sur- 
pluses. If you have a garden, put 
up your own surplus, of course. 
When you’re buying from the mar- 
ket, choose fresh-picked foods and 
get into jars at once. Your maxim 
should be ““Two hours from garden 
to jar.” Plan to can during the 
“peak season.” Produce is top quali- 
ty and lowest in price then. 

Can for that occasional meal in a 
jiffy. Make up vegetable soup mixes, 
succotash, and other vegetable or 
fruit combinations. Process such com- 
binations the length of time neces- 
sary for the fruit or vegetable re- 
quiring the longest processing. Pro- 
vide yourself with an approved proc- 
essing timetable from canning guide, 


cook book, or government bulletin. 


Can a little at a time. Remember 
that a few jars a day of fresh, well- 
selected, carefully packed foods may 
mount in a season to a gratifying 
store. Canning peaches in three- 
bushel lots may seem easier, but it 
really isn’t. 

Have a canning corner. A special 
spot for canning equipment and ac- 
tivities is good management—per- 
haps a section of a handy cupboard. 
There tomorrow’s jars may be 
readied as you whisk away today’s. 
And no ripening berry will catch 
you without today’s quota of jars 
washed and waiting to be packed. 

Since the day that nicked jar came 
up three times with fruit packed for 
processing, I’ve marked faulty jars 
with a spot of paint. I use them for 
dry storage only. 

How about sugar? The shape, 
color, and flavor of fruits are re- 
tained better when some sugar is 
used. Cane and beet sugar are equal- 
ly good for canning or jelly-mak- 
ing. It’s a good [Turn to page 62 


Small- and Large-scale 
Canning Charts, Page 62 
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® (Can Now) 
FRUIT May June July August Sept. Oct. 
Apples © | © ©00/ 600 00 
Apricots 9 00 (600/606! @ 
Blackberries § g § ® 8s ‘b S 
Cherries 5 KAS een ee ee 
Currants F = Fy 7 Fi Fy 
Gooseberries @ @ @ @ @ @ 
Grapes ¢ ¢% ¢3% TT: rT) 
Peaches 0 & 000 000 
Pears TT SELS 9 
Plums % @ ¢ S86 
4 Raspberries 2 @¢ei eee | ee 
Rhubarb J 5 4 bd 5d od 2 # bd Bid 
_ Strawberries SOs See ry @ ry 7 
. VEGETABLE 
Asparagus i é is if is ie 
Beans tims) | 2 | 24 |SSA|bSA|SL4| J 
Beans (green, wax) A SB SB SB B y] y B 7] 7) S 
| | [ae | ee leeeleeeeeel eel ¢ 
Cabbage @ SVC CCC CEC Cee Ce 
; Cauliflower SB | VQ |VR@| See! @e@| Ge 
| fe AO 
Cucumbers | JJ |SISD|SS3\| 33S | 3S | J 
: Onions f yf / / vA / / / P I / - Fi P 
| [Pen £4 |s44|444| 4 | 4 | A 
: Peppers 9 § 9 @ 900 09 0 
Spinach eH RRR| RK | KR] KK] FH 
, Sweet Potatoes 4 | 46 \|666\6686|' 66 
Tomatoes ® | 88 888/288 '2823 8 
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Make Your Sugar 
Go Twice as Far! 


In fact, you get more than 
twice as many glasses—this 
Sure-Jell sugar-saving way! 


Sranp up and cheer, home jelly- 
makers! Here’s a way to get 
more than twice as much jelly, 
jam, or marmalade from the 
sugar you use, with Sure-Jell! 
Smart housewives by the thou- 
sands are already trying this 
new sugar-saving plan, using it, 
proving it works! 


Sensible ... Patriotic... 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s Sugar! 


Easy? You bet! Just listen: First 
of all, the short-boil method with 
Sure-Jell, even when all sugar is 
used, would give you substan- 
tially more jelly per pound of 
sugar used. Now we've discov- 
ered that if you substitute a light 





$-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR JELLY YIELD from the sugar you 
use! Make jams and jellies the Sure-Jell way 
that gives more than twice as many glasses, 


as described in this article. 


corn syrup, such as Karo (Red 
Label), for half the cups of sugar 
in any Sure-Jell recipe, you 
make your jam and jelly-making 
sugar go more than twice as far 
—and still get the same mar- 
velous, sure results that Sure- 
Jell always gave you! 


After all, however much sugar 
you've got, it’s so important this 
year to use it most productively. 
And this way, you conserve 
America’s health-giving fruits as 
they ripen ...while stocking your 
pantry with wholesome sweets 
for winter days ahead. 


Be Sure You Use 
Sure-Jell 


Remember—Sure-Jell gives 
you 60 tried and tested reci- 
pes in every single package, 
each worked out especially 
for sure success with one par- 
ticular kind of fruit. So for 
best results with this new 
sugar-saving plan — be sure 
to follow the Sure-Jell reci- 
pes! Your grocer is featuring 
Sure-Jell now. 








wat 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice—you actually get more 
jelly per cup of sugar! Note: You may sub- 
stitute Karo (Red Label) for 12 the cups of 


sugar required in any SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS...the same every 


time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—convenient pow- 


dered form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, 
home-tested by 2,100 women for success 


with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT —a bigger 
showing of more delicious jams and jellies! 


Look how Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
sugar... saves time, work too! No 
wonder it’s America’s largest selling 
Powdered Pectin Product 





A Product of General Foods 














Keep your skin from looking weather-beaten 
Use these special creams 


An old, weather-beaten look is a high price to pay for a summer’s fun. 
Exposed to sun, wind and weather, without benefit of hat, your 
unprotected skin may develop a plague of blemishes which are 
not easily banished—a dried-up Sheckiiese or a shiny oiliness; 
blackheads; enlarged pore openings. 
To keep your skin soft, smooth and delicately fresh, give it special 
care with two special creams...Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Creams. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA SKIN CREAM 
A night cream with double benefits. Here’s what this 
remarkable cream does: 1. It softens and neutral- 
izes acid accumulations often found in the external 
pore openings. 2. It retains moisture in the skin 
(due to an ingredient, cholesterol), and so helps to 
keep it soft, supple and pliant, free from excessive 
dryness. And it’s a joy to use because non-greasy. 


A flattering foundation. By day use it as a powder 
base and you'll marvel at the subtleway your make- 
up blends. Because it prepares the skin properly, 
powder and rouge cling for hours. You'll also find it 
a helpful protection against sunburn and windburn. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
The minute you cleanse your face with this cream 
you know it’s different! It not only loosens and 
takes up surface dirt but enters outer pore open- 
ings and cleanses away accumulations which may 
lodge there. Cleaner, softer, smoother, more re- 
freshed—that’s the way your skin looks and feels 
after cleansing with this cream. 


PHILLIPS’ peste 
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SKIN CREAM 
10c, 30c, 60¢ 





CLEANSING CREAM 
10c, 30c, 60c, $1.00 
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| Helps for Canning 
[ Begins on preceding pages] 


idea to spread your sugar over what- 
ever you have to can, using thinner 
sirup and riper fruit. It seems likely 
that up to now we have over-stressed 
texture, and in achieving solid halves 
in a heavy sirup missed the luscious 
goodness of more naturally sweet 
tree- or vine-ripened fruit. 


Can I use corn sirup? Yes. Substi- 
tute one cup corn sirup for one cup 
sugar and omit one-half cup water 
for every cup of corn sirup used (see 
chart below). 


Canning Sirups 


Strength Sugar Water 
Light Sirup 1 cup 3 cups 
Medium Sirup_ 1 cup 2 cups 
Heavy Sirup 1 cup 1 cup 

Light 

Strength Corn Sirup Water 
Light Sirup lcup 2M%cups 
Medium Sirup icup 1cups 
Heavy Sirup 1 cup 4 cup 

Light sirup: apples, tree-ripened 
peaches, pears, grapes. Medium 
sirup: apricots, plums, peaches, 


raspberries, blackberries, sweet cher- 
ries. Heavy sirup: tart cherries, 
gooseberries, sour plums. 

Fruits may be water-packed with- 
out sugar—they’ll keep well and 
may be sweetened later. Juicy fruits 
such as berries, currants, and cher- 
ries should be canned in thcir own 
juices. To water-pack, place fruit in 
jars, then add boiling fruit juices or 
boiling water to within one-half inch 
of jar top, and process according to 
a reliable timetable. Be sure to fol- 
low directions carefully. In water- 
packing, as in all other canning, it is 
best to work in small lots and heat 
and cool rapidly. Never let food re- 
main long at lukewarm tempera- 
tures. Spoilage starts easily when 
food is lukewarm. 

Next winter when serving water- 
packed fruits, drain, add the desired 
amount of sugar to the liquid, then 
heat until the sugar dissolves. Add 
fruit and cool. This method gives the 
fruit a chance to absorb the sugar 
and takes less than is needed if sugar 
is added at serving time. Also it does 
not twice-cook the fruit. 


Jams and Jellies 


Fruit juices may be canned with- 
out sugar for use in jelly-making 
later. Crush fruit, heat slowly, strain, 
fill jars to overflowing. Process in the 
water bath 30 minutes at 180° F. 


Bettled Fruit Pectin. In any bot- 
tled fruit pectin recipe, two cups 
(one and one-half pounds) light corn 
sirup may be substituted for two cups 
(14 ounces) of the sugar required. 
Substitution of corn sirup should not 
be increased beyond two cups or the 
results will be unsatisfactory. 


Powdered Fruit Pectin. In pow- 
dered fruit pectin recipes, light corn 
sirup may be substituted for one- 





half the sugar required. For each 
cup (seven sae, sugar omitted, 


use one cup (12 ounces) light corn 
sirup. 

Honey may be substituted for one- 
half the sugar in most jellies, jams, 
and preserves. 


Aeid and Nen-acid Foods 


Successful canning means you 
must know the difference between 
acid and non-acid foods. Acid foods 
are fruits and tomatoes.. These may 
be processed in the water bath, in a 
steamer without pressure, or in a 
pressure cooker. They may be 
canned open-kettle, or oven-canned. 

Non-acid foods include all vege- 
tables except tomatoes and also 
meats and poultry. They are more 
difficult to can than acid foods, as 
acid helps to prevent the bacterial 
growth which causes spoilage. To 
be absolutely certain that non-acid 
foods will keep, it is best to use a 
steam pressure canner. If you’re 
lucky enough to have a pressure 
cooker, by all means use it. And 
share it with your less fortunate 
neighbors. They can’t buy one now 
—that is, not until after the war. If 
you use great carc in sterilizing your 
utensils and in processing for the 
correct length of time you may can 
non-acid foods successfully in the 
hot-water bath. 

Today’s method for almost every- 
thing is the hot pack—a short pre- 


4. 





A handy reference when 
canning a quart or two 


Amount Needed for One Quart 










































































FRUITS POUNDS| 
Apples, 7-8 2-214 
Apricots, 16-22 114-2 
Berries, 5—6 cups 114-2 
Cherries 

Canned with pits, 5-6 

cups 114-2 
Canned, pitted, 8-10 
cups 3-4 
Grapes 214 
Peaches, 8-10 2-212 
Pears, 6-8 2-21 
Plums, 24-32 114-2 
Strawberries, 2-214 gts. | 214-3 
-YEGETABLES 
Asparagus, 1-114 
——bunches 2-314 1 

Beans, green or wax, 2 

qts. 114-2 
Beets, 11/o-2 ats. 214-3 
Corn, 12-14 ears 7 
Greens, 4-5 ats. 114-2 
Lima Beans, 3—4 ats., 

in pods 3-4 
Peas, 4 qts., in pods 3 
Tomatoes, 8-10 214-3 





2 cups=1 pint 
2 pints=1 quart 
4 quarts=1 gallon 
8 quarts=1 peck 
4 pecks=1 bushel 
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Let this chart help you in plan- 
ning amounts to can for your 
family, in buying fresh produce, 
in assembling jars and _ lids, 
and in scheduling your time 





















































FRUITS QUANTITY QUARTS 
Apples 1 bushel (40-50 pounds) 20-25 
Apricots 4-basket crate (20 pounds) 12 
Blackberries 16-quart crate (22 pounds) 12 
Cherries 16-quart crate (22 pounds) 12 
Peaches 1 crate (20 pounds) 8-10 
1 bushel (40-50 pounds) 20-25 
Pears 1 peck (14 pounds) 5-7 
1 bushel (50-60 pounds) 20-25 
Plums 1 crate (15-18 pounds) 8-11 
1 bushel (50 pounds) 28-30 
Raspberries 24-pint crate (16 pounds) 8-10 
Strawberries 16-quart crate (22 pounds) 8-10 
VEGETABLES 
Beans, green or wax 1 bushel (28 pounds) 14-18 
|_ Beets 1_ bushel (50 pounds) 17-20 
Corn 1 bushel (70 pounds) 8-12 
Peas 1_ bushel (30 pounds) 7-8 
Tomatoes 1 bushel (50-60 pounds) 16-20 

















These quantities are only approximate. As every product varies 
from time to time and place to place. it is impossible to say exactly how many 
quarts can be canned from one quantity. You will want to can some fruits 
and vegetables in pints rather than quarts, especially if your family is small. 








cooking to shrink the food and set 
color before canning. The hot pack 
speeds up processing, conserves jar 
space, and checks flat sour, which 
may result when foods are precooked 
too long before processing. It also ap- 
pears to have abolished that lone 
khaki-colored peach which always 
liked to ride up out of the juice and 
had to be discarded. 

After jars are cool, test every 
seal on every jar before storing. Tap 
vacuum lids gently with a spoon. 
A clear, ringing note means a perfect 
seal, a dull sound an imperfect seal. 


If properly sealed, the vacuum lid 
will be slightly concave. Test the 
seals of jars using rubber rings by 
tipping. If not sealed, the jar will 
leak. Use faultily sealed jars im- 
mediately. Do not reprocess. 

Cool jars before storing. But re- 
member hot jars are often cracked 
by drafts. Store in a cool, dry, dark 
place. Light fades the lovely garden 
colors. Allow at least one inch be- 
tween jars for circulation of air. Do 
not stack jars, as the weight may 
break the seal. Cool storage is espe- 
cially important for corn and peas. 








Gay Kitchen Shelves 





One side of the kitchen 
wall was blank and bare 
and bleak-looking. So the- 
Man-of-the-House built 
shelves for it, on which 
were placed teapots, canis- 
ters, trays, bowls, plates, 
and pitchers of bright col- 
ored pottery or lacquered 


ware. There was plenty of room, too, for recipe books, the telephone, 

colorful spice containers, and potted plants. 1 hung my copper pans 

below the lowest shelf. . . . The result was fully satisfying, gay and 

artistic, quite transforming the room. It also proved convenient to 

have these articles of common use in easy reaching distance. Three 
Converse 





cheers for the Handy Man, say we.—M. F. 
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This was it...the real thing... the night you dreamed 
about ever since freckles and pigtails. 

And now you re-live every precious minute . . . 

That look in his eyes when you floated down the staircase. 

The way he held you close as you danced. And 
how he sulked, when the stag line caught up with you! 

Then like the climax to a great play... he suggested a stroll 

in the moonlight. You felt like a leading lady, walking 

with him on the terrace... 

And to think you almost didn’t go tonight... 

almost called it off! ' 

If it hadn’t been for Jane, you'd have let trying days of the 
month rule your life! But remember how she laughed at your 
worries ...made you promise to switch to Kotex sanitary napkins? 

As she put it— it’s comfort you want most, 
and most everyone knows Kotex is more comfortable ! 
Because Kotex is made in soft folds, it’s 
naturally less bulky ... more comfortable ... made to 
stay soft while wearing. 
A lot different from pads that 
only “feel” soft at first touch. 

Then, too, Kotex has flat, pressed 
ends that do away with bumps 

and bulges. And a new moisture- 

resistant “‘safety shield” for added 

protection. No wonder your 

lingering doubts and fears 
vanished completely! 

So you’ve decided that from 
now on Kotex is a “‘must”. 
Now you know why it’s more 
popular than all other brands 
of pads put together! 
















‘TAINT IN TEXT BOOKS! Where's a girl to learn 
all about her “problem”? The new free booklet, 
“As One Girl To Another”, tells all. Mail name 
and address to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. BH-7, 
Chicago, and get copy postpaid and FREE. 





(&T. M. Reg. 0. S. Pat. O08.) 














‘Bet this'll 
catch 
your ear! 





YOU MAY BE DEAF to what we tell 
you about softness in sanitary nap- 
kins. After all, we make Modess. 
You may think we're prejudiced. 
But what 14,000 women say should 
make you sit up and cock an ear! 





YOU'LL HEAR 14,000 VOICES! They 
belong to girls like you—who com- 
pared their usual napkin with Modess* 
—in a nationwide test. And 3 out of 
every 4 found Modess softer! Listen 
to that! 








ACT QUICK! Do try Modess. If you 
don’t agree with millions that it’s 
the softest, most comfortable napkin 
you've ever used, mail us the pack- 
age insert with a note stating your 
objections. We'll refund your full 
purchase price. 

% Let us send you the full details of 


this amazing Softness Test. Write The 
Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N.J. 





3 out of every 4 voted 


Modess 
softer 


The “56” package will cost you much less. 
it’s the thriftiest way you can purchase Modess. 











Listen. Son... 
[ Begins on page 18 } 


went the savings bonds to provide 
these. 

You know, we were all putting 
installment buying in reverse. Uncle 
Sam paid us interest that is now 
buying our new rugs rather than our 
paying interest to the installment 
man on rugs we’ve already bought. 


Tuere were those who deplored 
our materialism, and in a sense they 
were right; but those who deplored 
were those who never washed a fry- 
ing pan or scrubbed a kitchen floor. 
I used to come home after your 
mother’s days of sweeping and iron- 
ing, Son, and those were days she 
didn’t meet me at the door. Her 
voice was flat and her spirit gone. 
Could anyone say this was finer 
than to free her from it and see her 
chattering with you and teaching 
you some of the wonderful things 
of her spirit? 

Remember goodness and mercy 
and kindness, and please and thank 
you and tell the truth, and to lay 
off candy and not to hit Tommy 
over the head with your shovel? Re- 
member about a man named Lin- 
coln? And Adams and Jefferson and 
Jackson? Remember Concord, and 
the farmers who rose out of their 
beds, filled their powder horns, and 
walked 10 miles to town, musket in 
hand? Who would have taught you 
these, Son, if we’d kept Mother for- 
ever a-wallow in the dish pan? 


Durinc the war it was maybe 
hard to foresee some of the many 
home improvements coming, just 
as in the days of hand-cranking the 
automobile it was hard to believe 
there’d soon be a push button that 
cranked it for you and made it possi- 
ble for Mother to drive. 

Some people during the war days 
saw only the small improvements, 
like making waffle irons of heat- 
resisting glass so you can see when 
the waffle is done; screen doors with 
adjustable shutter-like flaps to let 
air in but keep rain out; cushioned 
headrests built into automobile seats 
so they can be pulled into position 
when you want to relax; ladders 
with adjustable legs so they can be 
set up level on uneven places; stock- 
ings treated with permanent mos- 
quito repellent; buttons sewed on 
with synthetic thread that never 
breaks; grocery bags waterproofed 
so the bottoms don’t break out 
when you put a wet bottle of milk 
into them; and motoring made safer 
by small periscopes to reproduce the 
complete rear view on a control- 
panel screen. 


Bur changes have gone quite be- 
yond these things, kid. All during the 
war, in universities, in. government 
offices, and especially in research 
laboratories of manufacturers there 
were men planning what to do after 
the war with the peace we’d won. 
And Son, you'll find some of what 
they planned in our new house. 
There’s more new than just the 
dishwasher and garbage eater. A 
long time before the war, builders 
knew the cost of building could be 
divided into two elements—the cost 
of sections containing utilities, and 








2S, 


ScOTTOWELS IN 
YOUR BATHROOM 
SAVE LAUNDERING 


@ ony HANDS—SAVE © Wirt uP sPiLLED 
LINEN TOWELS MEDICINES 


@ Poush mirrors = =) wire OuT BATHTUB 


OTH washday and daily 
housekeeping are much 
easier with ScotTowels in your 
bathroom and kitchen. Scot- 
Towels for drying the chil- 
dren’s hands mean less hand- 
towel laundering. Wipe steam 
from mirrors ...wipe up spills 
-.-Clean grease from pans—all 
with Scot Towels—and there’s 
nothing to wash out afterwards. 
150 to a roll—less than Il¢ a 
dozen, Holders in green, ivory, 
white and red. At grocery, drug 
and department stores. 


MAKE WORK EASIER 


~~" 











the cost of the rest, which, for its 
volume, was only one-fourth as 
much, So now we’re buying factory- 
built utilities sections—complete 
kitchens and bathrooms and air- 
conditioning units, built together 
and finished, everything in place 
and ready to connect to the utility 
lines in the street. Mass production 


| has cut the cost of these way down, 


and we buy them and build our 


| houses around them. The finished 
| house is no more standardized than 


it ever was, because you build any 
architectural style, any size, any 
combination of rooms, any exterior 
finish you ever did. But it’s better 
and cheaper. 

There was no excavation cost. 
No investment in building and 
moistureproofing a basement. Our 
house sits on concrete piers poured 
into ready-made forms dropped in- 
to holes quickly drilled by machine. 


Anp Son, look at the kitchen you 
helped us select—the whole length 
of the counter designed for food 
storage, with compartments to hold 
each food at its ideal temperature 
and humidity, including frozen foods 
and vegetables. Instead of bother- 
some hand faucets on the sink there 
are knee- and foot-operated valves, 
like in a doctor’s office, that leave 
your hands free. Everything is lo- 
cated easy to get at, to use, to clean 
and put away. At the end of the 
counter is the clothes-washer that 
washes, sterilizes, and dries the 
clothes in 10 rainutes, all rinsing and 
water-changing automatic and in- 
closed, no spill or spiash on the 
counter or floor. Kitchen walls of 
translucent fiber-glass flood the 
room with diffused light in the day- 
time and the fluorescent tubes cir- 
cling the room in a channel near the 
ceiling flood it with even, shadowless 
light at night. 

Backing up the kitchen are the 
downstairs bathroom and air-con- 
ditioning system, and above is the 
upstairs bathroom, which concen- 
trates all mechanical units and 
piping and wiring and such near 
one point and saves materials. The 
air-conditioner takes fresh air from 
outdoors, washes out dust and bac- 
teria and pollens, heats or cools it, 
corrects its humidity to the comfort 
point, and blows it thru perforations 
in the ceiling. 


You remember how smart engi- 
neering improved automobiles, Son. 
How it widened and deepened the 
seats and lengthened the leg-room 
and smoothed out the ride until a 
washboard road that once would 
have shaken your brain loose be- 
came a smooth sweeping thrill. Yet 
they held the over-all price the same. 
Smart engineering and the tremen- 
dous production capacity left from 
the war are doing the same for our 
houses now. 

And Son, here’s something im- 
portant to you. To you and to all 
kids. This house is boy-proof. Your 
mother selected the furniture to be 
lived in and not because somebody 
says Louis the Fifteenth crooked his 
spine in a piece like it. Scramble and 
scuff and grow as a boy should, and 
no one will shout don’t . . . don’t 
. . - don’t. All the draperies can be 
washed;.all the fabrics in the chairs 
and sofa can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth or zipped off and 
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“Not a trace of oily 
film to pick up 


summer dust!” 


Bon Ami Cake is specially 
good for summer cleaning 
because it leaves no “oily 
film” to pick up swirling 
dust. It’s quick and easy to 
use. Cleans and polishes at 
the same time! That’s why 
windows, mirrors and wind- 
shields cleaned with Bon 
Ami always look bright and 
crystal clear. 


Bon Ami Cake 


POLISHES AS IT CLEANS 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


feme Furnishing and Building 


Home Furnishing Ideas. Here’s a 170-page 
guide to home furnishing and decoration 
with 585 full color and black-and-white 
pictures and diagrams............. 50c 

Bride’s Book. A complete buying guide for 
the planning-to-weds, their families, and 
others just establishing new homes... 25c 

Table ae sae Accessories. A 50- 
page handbook explaining accepted rules 
for table setting, guest seating, etc... 25c 

Bildcost Gardened-Home Plans. Com- 
plete details of Bildcost Plan. 70 home 
plans described, all FHA approved. .25c 


Better Foods 


6.39 EntICE-ing Drinks for Hot Days. . 4c 
7.38 It’s the ies—for Breads and 


ee 


5 Dessert 
7.41 Best Ever Sherbets, Ices, Frappes. . 4c 
8.35 mg and iy aay ned Oh SO Good. = 
5.39 Main Dishes for Summer Meals. . + 


7.39 Meats—All Summer Long........ de 
7.40 Pies Fresh and Fruity............ 4c 
6 35 Salads on Parade................- 4c 
1.37 Summer Vegetable Recipes... .... 4e 


4 i 2 How to Make and Decorate Cornice 
SENS cutie Gaceads dah be-2<'0 490660 4c 

Your Rooms—Their Plans and Furniture 
Arrangement. Furniture can be placed 
to make a room comfortable, inviting, 
and calming while it intrigues. This 
handbook gives the fundamentals of ar- 
ranging a room skillfully with the furni- 
A EL, 6 6 o.b-b0h0s.4000gtctn és 20c 

mc | Easy to Build. New leaflet of 21 garden 
accessories you can build, including pic- 
nic table, beverage cart, garden lounge 
couch, playhouses. Working drawings 
are available for each for a few cents 
extra. Title aMSt. 2.0 ccc cccccccecs 6c 


Address All Orders to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


6307 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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washed. Your kid brother can 
bounce on the sofa with his shoes, 
and it won’t matter, because every- 
thing now will wash. 

You begin to see what those sav- 
ings meant, Son, those savings we 
began to slip into earmarked en- 
velopes back in the early days of the 
war? They meant freedom from 
dishwater; freedom from installment 
buying; and freedom from the 
vicious fanatic with the trick mus- 
tache who thought he could push 
people around forevermore. They 
drilled the plate and turned the 
wheel. They built the guns and 
they built the fleet. And they built 
the peace that we won in the war. 


Do YOU begin to see it? Do you 
begin to feel? Remember Bob? Re- 
member Dick? Crazy, lovable Bob 
who climbed the roof with you to 
look for tigers; big, lovable Dick, 
who tossed you to his shoulders 
and built your dreams to encom- 
pass the universe? “‘Good luck, fel- 
low. Take care of yourself.” Re- 
member? 





What Are You Doing 


About Tomorrow 2 


Better Homes & Gardens and 
its families have always been 
forward looking. Many of you, 
we know, have worked out plans 
for the future, plans you're al- 
ready working to bring to ful- 
fillment. 

We are asking you to share 
your plans with other families. 
Won’t you write us a letter tell- 
ing how you, as a family, are 
planning for your future? 

Tell us what you’re doing to- 
day about the home you're going 
to build tomorrow, the new re- 
frigerator or automobile you're 
planning to buy, come peace. Or 
tell us about the remodeling job 
you're doing now that’s part of 
your whole home plan to be com- 
pleted after the war. 

Are you tucking away War 
Savings Bonds to make your 
plans possible? Do you have a 
program for paying off your 
debts—or insuring your chil- 
dren’s education? Are you col- 
lecting a scrapbook of house 
plans? Or do you have better 
ideas, more exciting plans than 
any of these? 

To each family whose letter is 
published we'll send $5 in War 
Savings Stamps. For the best 
letter we'll award a $25 War 
Savings Bond. 

Entries must be postmarked 
not later than midnight July 31. 
All letters become the property 
of Better Homes & Gardens. 

Address: Today and Tomor- 
row, Better Homes & Gardens, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Did the Princess live 
happily ever after ? 


She did indeed, Sally ... after the dragon was 

































killed. No one cared about him ’cause he was so 


rude and ugly. 


Every one loved the Princess, though! 


How could they help it when she was not only 
beautiful, but kind, polite and charming — always 


— even when she was busy or under a strain. 


Just like my Mommie! 


Yes, your mother, too, takes time to be pleasant. 
It makes people happy just to talk to her on the 
telephone, for her voice is always smiling. 


Well, is that hard to do? 


No, and yet people forget, Sally. America is in a 
hurry these days—everything is terse, crisp, tense. 
But there are no priorities on kind words—a smil- 
ing voice and friendly manner when telephoning 


make life seem easier even now. 














Families of 238 navy yard e 
flresafe concrete homes in 

|, Portsmouth, Va. A. Mitchell Wooten, 
arc itect; John J. Rewland, assoc. arch.; 
Wm. F. Muirhead Construction Co., contractor. 
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is the sentiment when new war iesidin 


are firesafe, 
attractive 


Well-planned wartime homes of durable concrete 
make fine neighbors, for more reasons than one. 

They keep their pleasing appearance with little 
upkeep. 

And they’re firesafe. Built with concrete walls, 
foundations and floors, and firesafe roofs, they not 
only protect occupants and personal belongings, but 
they help safeguard the whole neighborhood. 

Costing little or no more to build than ordinary 
construction, concrete homes offer lifetime comfort 
and livability at low annual cost. Whether you are 
planning a war home or one for the future, remem- 
ber the important advantages of concrete. 

Concrete construction conserves critical materials. 
And it places least burden on transportation since 
most of the materials are usually close at hand. 


LOh Musemec] Smee), le aaa lel itm - 


In nearly every community, Concrete Products 
Manufacturers and Concrete Contractors serve as 
local headquarters for facts on concrete homes. 
Consult them for names of builders and architects 
experienced in this firesafe, thrifty construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7-9, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 








Develop Your Pool 
Nature's Way 








By Romaine B. Ware 


Photograph by Richard Averill Smith 


Don’t overcrowd your pool with plants. Open water catches the play of light 
and shadow, it reflects the sky and beauties around it, and even without the 
floating plants it makes an unforgettable picture, one too lovely to crowd out 


In THE last 30 years I’ve visited 
literally thousands of home garden; 
ers, and invariably it is their pool 
and its surroundings to which they 
point with the greatest pride. Lily 
pools are probably the dream and 
ambition of more gardeners than 
any other horticultural attainment. 

Most naturalistic pools, however 
—and I mention this with the utmost 
regret—suffer from one truly inex- 
cusable fault: they don’t look natu- 
ral. 

With no other garden feature is 
absolute naturalness so vital. Don’t 
you make this same mistake. 

Most frequent glaring and inex- 
cusable mistake detracting from nat- 
uralness is the almost universal 
showing of concrete at the pool’s 


margin. Any pool, large or small, 
can be made of concrete and still be 
so constructed that not one particle 
of this unnatural-looking material is 
seen. Yes, and in most cases, con- 
struction is far more simple and 
economical. 


Ir YOU would compete with 
Mother Nature, study her first- 
hand. I doubt if you ever saw a 
single row of boulders marking the 
water’s edge in a natural pool. At 
the margins of natural ponds water 
and soil and plants blend into a 
harmonious whole. Where one is 
able to use rock at the water’s edge, 
seldom should it completely form 
the waterline. It’s desirable to in- 
clude what might be termed beaches 
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Grass and flowers run right down to the edge of this pool, and there’s no con- 
crete rim showing. It looks like a natural low spot. Later there'll be a lily. 


Harry G. Healy 


The rock, note, sits in the water. This is Nature’s way; why not follow her? 


here and there while at other places 
plant material should extend right 
into the water. 

How? It’s very simple. Instead of 
perpendicular walls, slope the con- 
crete bottom gradually upward to 
within a few inches of the water 
surface where, like the edge of a 
platter, it extends outward almost 
flat for six inches or a ioot and then 
turns up a few inches to form a rim. 
If you could cut thru sectionally at 
right angles to the rim, it would be 
shaped about as in the sketch. 

Soil, rocks, and plants mask the 
margin, extending down and out 
upon the flat area right into the 
water, while the upright rim, com- 
pletely concealed, maintains the wa- 
ter level. By this method the con- 
crete is well below the water surface 
and never seen. 

This construction costs less than 
using forms which are necessary for 
upright walls. A gradual slope from 





the bottom upwards is easily con- 
structed with a rather stiff concrete 
mix, and the flat area and low rim 
readily conform to the desired shape. 
This pool with sloping banks can 
freeze solid without danger of rup- 
ture. Of course, any concrete pool 
should be reinforced in building be- 
cause of the heavy weight of water 
it holds. But with sloping bottom 
and sides, construction needn’t be 
as heavy and strong as where walls 
are upright. 


In SHALLOW portions of a nat- 
uralistic pool the bottom may be 
covered with sand, gravel, or crushed 
rock, tho even plain concrete a few 
inches below the surface will soon 
become covered with sediment so as 
to completely mask its ugliness. 
Another mistake to be avoided is 
overplanting. Many times I’ve seen 
pools hardly large enough for a sin- 
gle waterlily planted [ Turn to page 78 
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A Certified Job of Eagle Mineral 
Wool Home Insulation cuts no 
corners. Year ‘round, it keeps 
out the weather you don’t want. 
In winter, it keeps in the heat 
units you do want. It adds to the 
value of your property. Helps cut 
your fuel bill up to 40%. Releases precious fuel for war production: 


Eagle Mineral Wool is water-repellent, fireproof. It does not 
deteriorate nor settle in sidewalls. Installation is made without 
muss, fuss or building alterations: Eagle Mineral Wool is blown 
pneumatically into the areas to be insulated. 


Be farsighted— insist on a Certified Job of Eagle Insulation; 
the insulation that “lasts a housetime,’’ When your home is 
thoroughly Eagle-Insulated, the Eagle contractor will give you a 
signed certificate stating that the job has been done strictly to 
Eagle-Picher’s rigid specifications: insulation installed exactly 
where it is needed ...to the correct thickness : . . in the most 
effective manner for maximum results! 


You'll have the satisfaction of knowing this scientifically 
engineered insulation job will actually pay for itself over a 
short period! 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


' i ia me NOW ; 
acte a , : du _ 
x Ep a en 

FAGLE INSULATION IT ney vou save on fuel 
fo r h 0 m e S The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

la hu tive sect elrx ee Whit Dept. B-72, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oar oo Gentlemen: Please send me 
oa. , : the U. S. Bureau of Mines Book- 
let; also complete facts about a 


scientifically engineered job with 
Eagle Mineral Wool Insulation. 


) pay ror 


Var Bonds with 


Mac 


Coal, gas and oli must 
be conserved! FHA 
leans for adequate 
home insulation, with 
the consequent saving 
in fuel, are readily 
available. 
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Home insulation with CAREY 
Rock Wool offers you more genu- 
ine comfort—bigger cash savings 
—than any other home improve- 
ment you can make at this time. It 
retards passage of heat through 
roof and walls; makes your rooms 
definitely cooler in summer. Of 
utmost importance, it pays back 
its cost in fuel savings. 


* If you heat with coal, you can de- 
pend upon reducing your needs 
up to 30%. If you heat 
with oil or gas, the 






THE PHILIP CAREY 
MFG. COMPANY 


AB 
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* use 4y LESS FUEL next Minrer 
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dollar savings are even greater. 
Apart from the comfort it gives 
and the fuel saved, this fireproof 
insulation makes the home easy to 
heat uniformly. It is a permanent 
insulation; continues paying divi- 
dends in comfort and savings for 
the life of the building. 


Since home insulation saves vital fuel 
needed in war production, you will help 
conservation if you INSULATE NOW. 
Mail coupon for interesting book. 
Address Dept. N. 
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Pretty hair for a penny... 
Every mother wants her child to 
have lovely hair—hair that brings 
compliments, But remember, it be- 
gins by regular shampooing with a 
fine soap like Packers. 

No soap is more dependable— 
safer or gentler or pleasanter to use. 
Its rich pine-cone color . . . its heap- 
ing snow-white lather . . . its reliable 
cleansing and easy rinsing . . . have 
made Packers a favorite for three 
generations. 

And shampoos with Packers 
average less thana penny—about 
one-fourth the cost of bottled 
shampoos. Let the whole family 
enjoy fragrant Packers 
shampoos! Large 25¢ 
and 10¢ cakes. 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 











(Others: 3c a print, plus 1c for developing 


roll. 6-Exposure Roll, 19c, etc., postpaid. 
Minimum charge, 10c a roll.) VALUABLE 
EXPOSURE METER FREE with FIRST 
ORDER. Magna-Prints are brilliant—will 
never fade! Prints are approximately 3”x4” 
' from standard film 1%”x2'%” or smaller; 
or approximately 3”x5” from 24"x3\4", 
depending on film shape. Square sizes pro- 
portionate — larger sizes printed contact. 
Send roll and coin today: WONDAY FILM 
SERVICE, WILKINSBURG, PENNA. 








FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


TOMATOES Strains bushel in- ree 
to clear juice in 20 minutes. Ne 


APPLES Strains bushel in half 
hour, No cor! 


POTATOES, 


Crushes or stra: 
all fruits for jams in hall 
ia 


FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at dept., hdwe. stores or send coupon 
Moa8TER SIZE FOOD MILL. 5 at. capacity, 4 times faster, 
$4.95. FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup sise, sifte into measuring cup. 50, 


O Send Free Recipe Circular. 

I enclose () $1.25—Food Mill... 
or CD) 0c Sifter. 

I enclose C) $1.75 both Food Mill and Sifter. 


Special Offer () $4.95 Master Sise Food Mill,— Foley Sifter free. 
(Your order sent postpaid) 


(Write address plainly in margin) 
























~ How to Liek 





Summer Drouth 
and Bugs 





Water constitutes more than 90 
percent of the weight of nearly all 
vegetables. Obviously, water is most 
essential for the steady, rapid growth 
necessary for top-quality vegetables. 
Even where summer rainfall is high, 
rain can’t be depended upon to 
furnish water whenever it’s needed. 
If you allow vegetables to suffer for 
lack of moisture you’ll soon find 
them “‘bolting”—going to seed pre- 
maturely. 

How frequently irrigations are 
necessary depends largely upon your 
type of soil. Heavy ground holds 
moisture longer than the light kinds 
and requires watering less often. 

To find out when irrigation is 
needed, dig six inches into the 
ground within three or four days 
after a good rain or irrigation. Ex- 
amine the soil for appearance and 
“feel” by rubbing it between your 
fingers. This tells you what the soil is 
like when it is holding all the water 
it can. 

Make a second investigation later 
when plants show signs of wilting, 
being sure to examine the soil 
around the roots. This is the soil 
condition when plants are no longer 
able to extract moisture. Clay and 


Weeds cut your yield by 
half. Get them when theyre 
small, 


Peruaps the worst enemy you 
must combat is weeds. They steal 
moisture, air, sunshine, and plant 
food. Even a small growth of weeds 
can reduce the yield by half. Culti- 
vate to keep them in check. Get 
them when they’re small, when they 
can be destroyed easily by scraping 
the surface. That’s the easiest way. 
If your garden is small, young weeds 
growing close to or in the row may 
be pulled by hand. As the crops 
grow larger, the weeds can be cov- 
ered up with soil with the cultivator 


By Paul K. Wilson 


Vegetables are 90 percent 
water. You can’t depend on 
rain to furnish all the 


water. 


adobe soils hold water more tightly 
than do the sandy and loamy types 
and naturally are much wetter even 
at the point where wilting of plants 
begins. 

After you have established these 
two extremes in your mind, the 
problem is to keep the soil moisture 
somewhere between them. Don’t 
become overzealous and keep the 
ground saturated with water or 
you'll injure the plants. 

Heat from the sun causes the up- 
per two or three inches of soil to dry, 
but moisture below this level will 
remain until the plant roots pump 
it out of the ground. Cracking of 
clay and adobe soils after a rain or 
irrigation also causes drying. Cullti- 
vate before this happens. 

If your ground is dry, don’t wait 
for anticipated rains. Water any- 
way. The rains may not arrive as 
soon as expected and the plants will 
suffer meantime. If rains should 
follow immediately they’ll not cause 
harm in well-drained soils. 

Shallow-rooted vegetables such as 
carrots, beets, squash, and cucum- 
bers require more frequent watering 
than tomatoes and other crops whose 
roots dig several feet into the soil. 





without injury to the crop. Cut of! 
the weeds just below the soil surface. 
Deep cultivation after the vegetabl: 
roots have developed injures those 
in the area deeply cultivated. 
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Tuts is a continuous task. But 
choice of the right insecticide or 


fungicide greatly simplifies the prob-. 


lem. 

Insects come in two classes—the 
chewing and the sucking. Chewing 
insects—such as cabbage worm, 
tomato fruit worm, and the striped 
cucumber beetles—eat holes in 
leaves and fruit, and the way to con- 
trol them is with a stomach poison. 
Sucking insects—such as aphis and 
thrips—must be treated with contact 
insecticides. 

Nicotine sulphate is a good con- 
tact insecticide. Because of the war 
you may not be able to get pyreth- 


To control disease, plant 
resistant varieties and 


burn infected plants. 


SuLPHUR is good for mildew on 
many shrubs but may cause severe 
burning to squash and melons in hot 
weather. Red copper oxide has 
recently been employed successfully 
on these plants to control mildew. 
Bordeaux, a copper compound, is a 
good remedy but under some con- 
ditions its concentration must be var- 
ied to prevent burning of foliage. 
Competent advice is needed before 
you use Bordeaux. 

Because most diseases are difficult 
or impossible to control, choose 
disease-resistant varieties if possible. 
For example, Mary Washington and 
Martha Washington Asparagus re- 
sist rust. Refugee No. 5 Snap Bean 
resists mosaic; Kentucky Wonder 
U. S. No. 3 Beans resist certain 
forms of rust; Hopi 155 Lima Bean 
is somewhat resistant to soil-borne 


Pat that spray or dust 
down where the bug hides. 
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rum and rotenone, which are good 
contact insecticides and stomach 
poisons too. They’re especially de- 
sirable as stomach poisons because 
they’re non-poisonous to humans. 

In their place—effective as stom- 
ach poisons but not as contact in- 
secticides—you can use lead or cal- 
cium arsenate, cryolite, or a fluoride. 
They come under various trade 
names. Follow directions on the 
package. If you wash the vegetables 
thoroly in water before eating them, 
you needn’t worry. 

Snails and ‘slugs also eat holes in 
the leaves of plants. Control them— 
before they get away from you— 
with poison bran baits broadcast 
over the seedbed and under the plant 
foliage in between the rows. If you 
use the new metaldehyde baits, 
place them in small piles in the sun 
to increase their effectiveness. 

A good homemade snail bait can 
be prepared by mixing one pound of 
calcium arsenate powder with 15 
pounds of red flake bran; then add- 
ing just enough water to make the 
mixture slightly moist but not so 
damp that the flakes stick together. 
Broadcast this bait just before dark 
and you should be able to subjugate 
the snails and slugs and even reduce 
the damage from cutworms. Repeat 
the applications every two or three 
weeks or oftener to get the young 
that hatch after the first baits have 
deteriorated. If you wait too long 
the newly hatched individuals will 
have time to mature and lay eggs for 
subsequent broods. 





nematode. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 203 
gives many excellent suggestions in 
the matter of resistant varieties. 

To prevent spread of disease, pull 
and burn infected plants the minute 
you find them in your garden. Re- 
member, too, that insects constitute 
one of the principal ways by which 
diseases are spread. 


SprayING or dusting each has 
advantages over the other. Take your 
choice. When you buy a sprayer, 
get a man-sized one that will put out 
spray with a lot of force, one that 
will beat the leaves around and get 
at all parts of the plant. 

The principle of dusting is to 
create a cloud of finely divided par- 
ticles around the [ Turn to page 80 





Nows thetime 
, to put on war paint ! 


HESE are fighting times—and 

it’s every American’s duty, 
to his country as well as to him- 
self, to fight waste. 


One way to do that is to make 
things last longer by taking the 
best possible care of them. And, 
when it comes to paint protec- 
tion for your home, the way to 
use labor as well as materials 
to the best advantage is to paint 
with pure white lead paint. 


This is true because white lead 
makes tough, weather-fighting 
paint that gives stout and endur- 
ing protection to the surfaces it 
covers. 


Then, because the paint job 
itself lasts so long, white lead 
cuts painting costs by spread- 
ing them over extra years. And 
in these days, there’s no telling 
how long your next paint job may 
have to last! 


White lead is made from one 
of the most durable of all metals 
—lead. Like lead itself, it resists 
timeand wear. It gives elasticity 
to paint—which prevents brittle- 
ness, cracking and scaling even 


You’re money ahead 





under the severest weathering ef- 
fects of sun, wind, heat and cold. 


Experienced painters recom- 
mend pure white lead paint 
because of its beauty and long 
service. Yet, the price of white 
lead paint is no higher than reg- 
ular quality paints. It’s one more 
case where the best is truly 
cheapest! 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


. o . 
CONSUMER’S INFORMATION 
Pure white lead is sold by paint stores in 
two different forms: (1) as a paste, com- 
monly known as “‘lead in oil,” for use by 
painters and decorators in mixing their 
pure white lead paint to order for each 
job; (2) as pure white lead paint in 
ready-to-use form, in popular-size con- 
tainers, You are not confined just to 
white—white lead can be tinted to a wide 

range of colors. 


White lead is also the backbone of other 
quality paints. In buying exterior paint it 
is a safe rule to follow: “‘the higher the lead 
content, the better the paint.” 


FREE GUIDE TO BETTER PAINT- 
ING — Send today for valuable 
booklet “WHAT TO EXPECT 
FROM WHITE LEAD PAINT” 
containing complete information 
about low-cost quality painting 
on all types of surfaces, 









when you paint with 
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you're planning a kitchen for 

your new home or want to make 
your old one really convenient—here’s the 
idea book you've been waiting for! 


y) \\ Why don’t you get this book? If 
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For every size and price of home—for every pocket- 
book—Curtis Planned Kitchens are the solu- 
tions to better kitchen planning. For efficiency 
and downright good looks, you can’t beat a 
Curtis kitchen. 











’ nisl 
The secret of good kitchen frovins is in good 
kitchen cabinets. Built of wood on precision 
machines to exacting standards, Curtis Kitchen 
Cabinets have solved kitchen problems for 
thousands of housewives. 


pawenoee 


‘ou choose your own decora- 
, ceilings, floors and cabi- 





Curtis cabinets let 
tion—match wa 


nets the way you want to. The Curtis way is 
the economical way to plan a kitchen. 

Ask your Curtis dealer for a copy of this 
marvelous kitchen plannin 


turn the coupon now wi 
cover mailing and handling. 


C 


book; or re- 
only 10c to 


uURTIS 


woooOWORK 





Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
122 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa 

Please send your Kitchen Planning Book. 
Here’s my dime to cover mailing and handling. 
(Coin or stamps) 





CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


IN THE UNITED-STATES& CANADA 


















Let’s Go Antiquing 
[ Begins on page 50 ] 


ly reeded curves, and brass claw feet 
. .. for precious lyre-back chairs . . . 
for his passionate love of mahogany 
and purity of design. Finally, even 
Duncan was forced to succumb to 
the popular craze for the “butcher 
furniture”’ of this late Empire period. 

Thus endeth the reign of the great 
American cabinetmakers. All the 
antique furniture books halt ab- 
ruptly at this point, and, with a 
shudder, draw a veil across the 
things to come. However, because 
Americans did go on making furni- 
ture . . . and because we’ve begun 
to realize that some of it has merit, 
let’s dig into this murky period 
called “The Victorian Era.” 


Victorian wal- 
nut side chair 





Black-painted 
and stenciled Boston rocker 


Americans somehow slipped up 
on a “Walnut Period” when Eng- 
land had one a century or so earlier. 
So now we plunged into an orgy of 
black walnut, garnished with dingle- 
dangles, gimcracks, hideous carv- 
ings, and other monstrosities. Sup- 
pose these horrors are solid walnut! 
What if they did belong to Grandma? 
Let’s salvage only the- best of the 
Victorian furniture, dear antiquer, 
and “leave the rest lay.” Worth- 
while pieces include: 

e Pairs of gentleman-and-lady 
chairs, sofas, love-seats, and little 
rockers, with simple, graceful wal- 
nut frames and short, rather Frenchi- 
fied legs. (Please turn thumbs down 
on gross carvings and stuck-on doo- 
dads.) Upholster these pleasant 
pieces in velveteen, antique velvet 
or chintz, with deeply tufted backs, 
rounded seats, and close-set brass 
nailheads as their only trimming. 
It’s no crime to paint or bleach the 
frames. . . results may delight you. 
e Sets of simple walnut dining-room 
and occasional chairs of the same 
general type. If you want to be 
strictly period but deucedly uncom- 
fortable, you can use haircloth up- 
holstery. For mine, I'll take a bright 
sateen stripe, gay chintz, or a set of 
needlepoint embroideries. 

e Simple drop-leaf dining-room ta- 
bles; also smaller types. 

e Bedroom washstands, nice for 
plant stands or lamp tables. 

e Spool beds (Jenny Lind) simple 
and sweet refinished or painted. 
Shun those solid walnut mausoleums 
which tower to the ceiling! 

e Whatnots and hanging racks with 
the same spool turnings as the beds; 
these often need considerable prun- 
ing. 

e Very simple chests with fruit-or- 
acorn-carved drawer-pulls. 

e Deeply molded walnut picture 
frames, especially oval, all sizes. 

Beyond this point, my conscience 





REE! 
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The Cook Book as MODERN 
as THIS WEEK! 


Yes, it’s FREE... the new and timely 
“Key to TODAY’S COOKING”! 
When you buy a copy of the New Better 
Homes & Gardens Cook Book from your 
favorite book dealer you'll receive, FREE, 
this grand supplement that answers your 
needs, NOW, simply and helpfully! 
“Key to TODAY’S COOKING” is 
crammed with the latest information on 
economical meal-planning, substitutions, 
and nutrition—and teams together per- 
fectly with the New Better Homes & 
Gardens Cook Book to make your meal- 
planning easier, your food budget go 
further, and your problems of substitution 
and nutrition less difficult. 

Get your copy today. . . the new cook 
book is only $2. ““Key to TODAY’S 
COOKING” is FREE! 


For Those Who Have a Copy of the 
Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book! 


If you have purchased a copy of the 
Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book and 
would like to have a copy of “Key to TO- 
DAY’S COOKING,” simply fill out the 
coupon below, inclose 10c in coin~or 
stamps to cover postage and handling, 
and mail to 8407 Meredith Building, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Your copy of the supplement will 
be mailed immediately. But order your 
copy today—the supply is limited! 


Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book 
on Sale at All Leading Book Dealers. 








8407 Meredith Bldg., Better Homes & 
Des Moines, Iowa 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


& Gardens Cook Bock! 






Features of 


“Key to TODAY'S COOKING” 


* Substitutes for Sugar! 


* Latest Information 
on Vitamins! 


* Cakes and Cookies 
Made With Molas- 
ses, Corn Sirup, 
and Honey! 


* Economy Dinner 
Menus! 


* Storing Foods— 
“How-To!” 


* Step-by-Step Canning 
Techniques! 


* Leftover Meat Sug- 
gestions! 


* Lunch-box Menus! 


* Plus Many More Out- 
standing Features! 


The features of “K 
to TODAY'S COOK. 
ING" listed above are 


just a few of the many 
why you'll 


Gardens 














L 
H 
I have inclosed 10c i in or stamps. Please send segeons 
: “Key to TODAY'S COOKING” immediately. went « copy sou, US 
' the New Better H 
: Name Gardens 
' 
: Address 
City State 
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will not let me steer you. If you ven- 
ture further into the plushy and 
pompous pseudo-elegancies of this 
Victorian Era, you do so at your 
own peril! 


What else shall we leok for? 
Might as well give up the idea of 
“signed” pieces and choice old ma- 
hogany heirlooms, unless you’re ex- 
ceptionally well heeled. Plenty of 
unknown but skillful cabinetmakers 
created nice, homey, livable furni- 
ture just as valuable for our decorat- 
ing purposes. Unless you’re the 
cottage type, some of the country 
pine, oak, and chestnut may be a 
bit too primitive. When you’re an- 
tiquing for furniture, have a definite 
idea of size, type, and proportion in 
mind, and don’t let a “perfect bar- 
gain” sway your good judgment. 
If a piece is a complete wreck, skip 
it, unless you’ve infinite faith in 
your powers as a rejuvenator. 

With these few cautious remarks, 
we'll plunge into a résumé of the 
types of old furniture scattered gen- 
erally thruout the country: 

Beds. Lots of these available, 
mostly posts or heads-and-feet which 
you'll have to equip with rails. Re- 
member, twin beds are a Twentieth 
Century innovation! About the ear- 
liest old beds on the market today 
are slender six-foot posts, used with 
or without canopies. (The fine old 
“field bed” shown in the photo- 
graph on page 51 is a handsome 
specimen.) Next come the four- 
posters with massive turnings, fol- 
lowed by the heavy Empire type 
with heavily carved posts topped 
with pineapples. Then, sleigh beds, 
with curved head-and-foot boards, 
no posts. Finally, the spools, or 
Jenny Linds. Cradles are fascinating 
for magazines or capacious sewing 
baskets. The cruder types may be 
used for wood boxes or filled with 
pine cones for fire lighting. 

Chests. Probably the oldest and 
simplest form of furniture. Look for 
sea chests, travelers’ chests, cam- 
paign or soldiers’ chests, dower 
chests, household linen chests, etc. 
Many were gaily painted and bound 
with intricate brass or wrought- 
iron bands. 

Chests-of-drawers. Lots of these 
are in circulation, in maple, pine, 





Early A 
epinning wheel 


cherry, walnut, and mahogany. 
Best known are the typically Ameri- 
can “‘bureaus,” both large and small, 
chests-on-chests, lowboys, highboys, 
sugar chests (large box on legs, in 
which sugar and other precious 
foodstuffs could be locked away 
from pilfering servants.) 

Corner cupboards. The earliest 
ones were built in; later they were 
made as separate pieces. Perennially 


see... Wile . . PAGE 81 























MORAL: When you want a 
screen for a window, fire-place, 
or movie projector, look in the 

You save a lot of time and 
energy when you look in the 
Classified section of your Tele- 
phone Directory before you buy 
things or have them repaired. 

You get useful shopping in- 
formation about local trades- 
people through the Classified. 
Many of them tell whether they 
deliver, whether their service 
men are factory-trained, what 
hours their stores are open. 

Look in the Classified now. 
See for yourself. 


Make the Classified 
your buying guide 








popular since Colonial days! Pine, 
maple, and cherry are the usual 
woods. The upper section may have 
either solid wood or glass-paned 
doors. Paint or wallpaper used in- 
side is a happy thought. 

Settees. Nice ones are made like 
several joined chair backs. Cradle 
settees, in the style of Hitchcock, 
have a removable compartment in 
which to park a baby, and are 
often equipped with rockers. 

Chairs. Most important numeri- 
cally and historically are the Wind- 
sors, typically American altho origi- 
nated in England. The “‘saddle seat” 
is shaped from a single slab of soft 


Old cradle mount- 
ed on rockers 





wood, almost invariably pine; the 
legs are usually maple turnings; the 
spindles and back rail of flexible 
hickory. Learn to know the different 
types: bow-back, comb-back, and 
their infinite variations. You’ll find 
lots of dear little Windsor rockers. 

Slat, arrow, and _ladder-back 
chairs didn’t survive the rough-and- 
tumble pioneer life as well as their 
tougher Windsor brothers, but there 
are still lots of them around. The 
more “ladders” in the back, the 
finer the chair. Chair-makers used 
mostly pine or maple, with woven 
rush seats. Short-legged ladder- 
backs, sometimes joined like a settee, 
served as wagon seats. 

About 1820, someone clapped a 
pair of rockers on a comb-back 
Windsor, and the natural process of 
evolution produced the grand old 
Boston rocker, with its comfortable 
rolled wooden seat and hospitable 
back. Bostons were painted black 
or dark green with a stenciled deco- 
ration, or were grained to supposed- 
ly resemble rosewood. 

Also about 1821, a Yankee named 
Hitchcock created a unique type of 
chair which was copied enthusiasti- 
cally by most of his competitors! 
These black-painted chairs are ex- 
ceptionally sturdy and comfortable, 
with a rolled rush seat and simply 
turned front legs. Top rail and hori- 
zontal back panel should be stenciled 
in a gold and (or) silver design, if the 
chair is still sporting its original 
finish. 

The Empire influence accounted 
for a pretty little chair with a wide 
concave top rail, one crosswise slat 
or perpendicular splat, and no cross- 
members between the slender legs. 
The mahogany and rosewood Em- 
pires had upholstered seats; less so- 
phisticated curly maples got along 
as best they could with woven rush. 

You'll adore all these American 
chairs ... they’re definitely the 
most charming and intriguing off- 
spring of our native woodworking 
industry. 

Tables. The big drop-leaf fellows 
(usually maple, cherry, or walnut) 
are widely and deservedly popular. 
Smaller-in-scale relatives are the 
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BE PREPARED 





UNGUENTINE 


FOR ON-THE-SPOT FIRST AID 


© Relieves Pain 
@ Fights Infection 
© Promotes Healing 


This Summer you may be exposed 
to more than the usual hazards. 
Be sure to take Unguentine with 
you wherever you go—not only for 
sunburn, but for accidental burns 
and scalds, for scrapes, scratches, 
lacerations and war-time emergency 
first aid! 

Be sure, be very sure, you bave 
an adequate supply! In tubes, 
tins or jars at all druggists. 














10 BIG,COOL 
DRINKS! 


HERE is the beverage treat that is within 
everyone’s reach. Kool-Aid costs so 
little you can serve it often. Young and old 
enjoy this satisfying, full flavored thirst- 
quencher. It is tart and tasty . . . deli- 
ciously refreshing when the mercury 
mounts. So ask your grocer for Kool-Aid, 
his biggest nickel’s worth. Then serve it 
often, whenever there’s a call for a tempt- 
ing treat. See recipes on package for 
Kool-Aid Frozen Dessert and Kool-Aid 
Frozen Suckers. Mm-m-m... Are they good! 


ITS THE , 
Bu aeverace 


At Your brocer 











Let’s Go Antiquing 
[ Continued from preceding page] 


Pembrokes, originally intended for 
breakfast or library use. Butterfly 
tables are cunning little variations 
of the gate-leg, with supports shaped 
like butterfly wings. Sewing tables 
with several drawers and occasional 
drop-leaves are perfect night stands 
or end tables. Tilt-tops in cherry, 
maple, or mahogany are handy for 
serving tea or screening an empty 
fireplace. Half-chair, half-table are 
the hutch tables, with a top which 
tilts to reveal a seat, and often a 
small drawer or storage compart- 
ment. Usually pine, oak, maple, or 
chestnut, they’re quaint and con- 
venient for porch or hall. 

Dressers. These started life in 
Colonial kitchens, and wind up in 
our dining-rooms! They’re usually 
cherry, pine, or maple, with roomy 
drawers and cupboards below, open 
shelves with side wings and a cornice 
top above, used to display gay 
earthenware, pewter, and brass. 

Desks. Every woodworker had 
his own ideas about desk-designing, 
so you’ll find many sorts, mostly in 
cherry, pine, maple, and mahogany. 
Slant-top desks (Governor Win- 
throp type) were often fitted with 
bookcase tops to form secretaries. 
Chest desks have a drop-front com- 
partment above and drawers below. 
Table desks are frequently found. 
Practically all old desks have secret 
compartments, often more than 
you'll ever suspect without the help 
of an expert detective. 

Stools. Merry little crickets, four 
legs set at a jaunty angle in a shaped 
slab of wood, are pets. Larger foot- 
stools and benches may be uphol- 
stered, equipped with tie-on pads 
or covered with needlepoint. Old 
pine cobblers’ benches, with a saddle 
seat for the cobbler and lots of cute 
little compartments and drawers for 
his nails and “‘findin’s,” are pic- 
turesque coffee tables in Provincial 
rooms. 

Bowls. Every early American 
household had a stack of these, so 
you'll find good pickings. Choice 
ones were turned from burls (knotty 
pieces of wood) and are glorious 
when sanded, waxed, and rubbed to 
a mirror finish. The plainer species 
vary from peewees the size of a cup 
to huge oblong fellows big enough 
to hold fireplace logs. Mount one on 
tripod legs for a knitting or mending 
bowl. Line a medium-sized round 
bowl with metal or waterproof paint, 
set on three small wooden balls, 
equip with electric table-lamp fix- 
ture, plant with your favorite 
greenery. 

Other wooden items include: 

Tea caddies, reminiscent of days 
when tea was a luxury; many are 
beautifully made of rare woods, 
with fine inlays and locks. 

Duck decoys, usually skillfully 
carved from pine or maple, left 
natural or realistically painted. 
Clever tricks for your garden, ter- 
race, lily-pool, or family rumpus 
room. Give one mounted as a desk 
lamp to your favorite duck-hunter! 

Wooden utensils, toys, and ani- 
mals; naive, decorative, and often 
charmingly carved. 

Wall shelves, clock brackets, salt 
and candle boxes, knife trays, mini- 
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mm Meet 
&” French's 
Mustard 


Its LOVE at 


FIRST TASTE! 


@ Sizzling hamburgers spread with 
French’s! Um-m-m! How folks go 
for the fine keen flavor of this 
different mustard. It brings out 
all the good meat flavor. Try it! 





~a Hamburgers 








ature spice chests, and other small 
wall cabinets. 

Mantels, paneling, fan-lights, and 
doors—good examples are a joy 
forever! 


Next month, we’ll have our final 
antiquing fling together in search of 
pictures, mirrors, clocks, hooked 
rugs, needlework, and other un- 
classifiable but essential decorative 
elements. See you then! 





Every Inch Goes 


to Work 
[ Begins on page 36 | 


Down a few steps and tucked in 
over the garage we found Donnie’s 
room (not an inch wasted at the 
Lippincotts’!). Again a long sloping 
ceiling, short walls, and built-ins did 
the trick. Browns and beiges make it 
a sturdy, pleasant place for a little 
boy to grow up in. 

More steps down and we’re back 
in the living-room and dining-room, 
where staunch, practical Modern 
furniture, most of it made right on 
the spot, and Mexican crafts blend 
like brothers. 


THe BASEMENT?’S another tri- 
umph in ingenuity! Our architect- 
host despises dark basements, so in- 
stalled factory-type windows that 
welcome loads of sunshine and air. 
Again every inch goes to work. 
There’s a furnace room, a darkroom 
for photography, laundry and work- 
room, and a grand big game room 
with quick access to the back lawn. 

This pleasant home represents an 
investment of $10,000, including the 
lot—and in Westchester County, 
New York, that’s a lot of house and 
charm for the money! 





Lunches Going Places 
[ Begins on page 44 | 


have got to be lusty—but make them 
look as good as they are, with surprises 
for fillip. No lick-and-a-promise— 
it’s a third of their day’s food and 
plenty important. 


How about a special spot in your 
cupboard for lunch-box fixings— 
napkins, paper cups with tight 
covers, spoons, waxed paper, sand- 
wich bags? Scheme up real variety 
every day. Have something hot, 
something colorful, and something 
crisp in every lunch box. Include 
milk, unless it is possible to buy it at 
work. In cold weather send cream 
soups or cocoa. If coffee fills the 
bottle tuck in a cup custard. Unless 
your luncher votes for hefties, cut 
bread thinnish for sandwiches, with 
creamed butter spread edge-to-edge 
to keep filling from soaking. Cut so 
they’re easy to handle. 

Breakfast a rush time? Make 
sandwiches night before, wrap in 
waxed paper, stack in hydrator. 
Fresh as ever by morning! Wash 
and dry fruit before packing. And 
tuck in an extra paper napkin or 
two, just in case. 
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WORRIED ? 
NOT ME...I'M 


Canning 




















7, 
Z NAP ty 















* There'll be no hungry 
tomorrows for my family!..I'm 
canning everything...wasting 
nothing. When winter rolls 
around we'll enjoy “garden 
fresh” fruits and vegetabies 
...thanks to KERR MASON 








JARS, CAPS and LIDS. 


Use KERR MASON for quicker, 
easier, and better home can- 
ning. KERR Mason Caps fit all 
mason jars...no rub- fo 
ber rings required. ~ - 


Za)... Homemaker, 


New ‘recipes, 100 Victory 
Canning Labels. Write today, 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 
111 Title Insurance Bidg. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 

* 
Buy 3 or 4 Dozen KERR 
Mason Jars, Caps and 
lids today...Save money 
---time and energy. 


Zorn MASON 


JARS and CAPS 
always dere ndiable 
















BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


Big-Little Garden Helpers 


af 3 The Best of the Hardy Asters..... 4c 
af 18 Your Cactus and Succulent Ques- 
tions Answered.................. 6c 
@64 The Rock Garden Calendar. A com- 
lete year-round list of plants, color, 
eight, nf oy exposure... 6c 

6 467 How to Grow China Asters...... 4c 
e61 —— Combinations for —" 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeene 


GONE CEs 6 os kc Set eserrenceseesee 6c 
ec7 Your Lawn Questions Answered. 
Tells how to make new lawns, rejuvenate 
old ones; grass seed mixtures for sun and 
shade. How to control weeds........ 10c 
ef 8 Your Phlox Questions Answered. . 6c 
ef 1 Oriental Poppies and How to Grow 
NS gag. bd0 0 ck.c dn die oeSewhe «mace 6c 
ef 14 Your Rose Questions Answered. 
Completely covers all phases of rose 
culture: —y ” +. —. to _~ 
prune, spray, feed, and cut. ages. 
e@c13 Essential Facts About Soils and 
Their Food Needs. Describes soil as a 
manufacturing plant, with definite feed- 
ing © dations for plants..... 6c 
Working Plans and directions for making 
these accessories: 
Birdbath, 20c; Garden Bench, 20c; Sun 
Dial, 20c. All 3 of these in one order for 
4 


Se. 
e241 How to Build and Plant a Pool. 
Plants to use in and around the pool. . 6c 
gecl5 Synthetic Plant Hormones and 
How to Use Them. These are the 
chemicals that make plants root suc- 
SOME ot dle 4c te ibe ebin boKd 00 
ef6 Your Primrose Questions An- 
ered 4e 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


6307 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Man Next Door 
[ Begins on page 8 | 


By scrimping a little, my neigh- 
bors over the rail fence are buying 
every month a war bond bigger than 
they can really afford. They add 
zest by planning the world cruise 
they'll finance via bonds—with a 


week in Tokyo, a week in Berlin. 
++ 


In my darker moments I figure 
that the new mailbox which enables 
the postman to slide our letters thru 
the wall into the vestibule closet let 
in enough cold air last winter to add 
$10 to the fuel bill. 


++ + 


After 25 years of married life, the 
highly competent matron across the street 
had to wait until her boy was home from 
camp on furlough before she really 
learned how a bed should be made. 


+++ 


The b. w. didn’t take it lightly 
when Quentin learned to say Ten- 
nessee before he was 2. She pre- 
dicted a career as a statesman or 
geopolitician for him; but I suspect 
that to him the word means some- 
thing like “see tennis.” 


+++ 


A load has been taken off my 
shoulders quite unexpectedly by the 
b. g., who at 11 has taken over the 
selection, purchase, and playing of 
phonograph records. Fortunately, 
there’s little difference in our tastes. 


+++ 


One homey thing the more aristo- 
cratic girls can’t do anything about is 
that broccoli and Brussels sprouts perfume 
the house almost as much as cabbage. 


+++ 


Between clearing scrap iron for 
the war forges out of the basement 
and garage, and eliminating inflam- 
mables from attics which might be 
fire hazards under incendiary 
bombs, America’s homes are proba- 
bly tidier than in decades. 


+++ 


I’ve written a note to the b. w. 
asking her to be mighty careful 
whom she votes to send to Congress 
this year. If we have too many 
woolly-witted isolationists there 
when the war ends, they'll have 
Quentin and the b. b. fighting it all 
over again in 1962. 


+++ 


This is the Fourth of July when old 
and young will realize suddenly and 
keenly what all the Independence Day 
firecrackers and speeches have been about. 
. . . This year the firecrackers must ex- 
plode in our hearts with a will to win. 


+++ 


Incidentally, I’m eternally grate- 
ful to all the people who wrote in 
about the numbered tacks which 
keep your screens and storm win- 
dows married to the right windows. 
Now I’ve not only got em num- 
bered, but even keep ‘em in four 
stacks—for basement, first and sec- 
ond floors, and attic. 


—HARLAN MILLER 
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They're off again, with “So long, Pop!” 
With all the talk, the kids won't stop, 


me genase 


Alone at night, and feeling bad; 
Awondering why their youngsters roam 
To get their fun away from home. 


att eae ee 





And here, once more are Mom and Dad, 








: 
ee 


Then neighbor Jones, across the way; 
Passed on this tip to Pop, one day; 
“Now, what's the use to sit and gloom? 

Your basement’s keen for extra room. 
Bondex the walls, and seal ‘em tight. 
You'll have a playroom DRY and 
BRIGHT!" 














“Gee Whiz! Our neighbor, he’s a friend. 
He hit the nail right on the end! 

Our cellar’s always been a pain, 
So damp and musty after rain. 

I'll order Bondex, dear, today; 
And fix those kids—a place to play!” 
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And Mom's quit worrying after dark. 
Of gloom, you'll never find a trace, 

The family's laughter fills the place. 
They're happy now ‘neath the old home 


| 
| 
Now Pop's as happy as a lark, 
j 





roof — 
With a Bondexed cellar— Waterproof! 
250 
ME 2k eae 


TO STUCCO AND MASONRY TOO, 
BONDEX BRINGS NEW BEAUTY 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


Handwork and Miscellaneous 
gal Fence and Trellis Designs and How 


i 6c 
ah 3 How to Arrange Cutflowers....... 6c 
Directions and working plans for these: 

SEPT REE R TEP ETT ET eee 20c 

MIO aio ccodceveas'caeses 20c 

EE A ee err ee Cee 20c 


(All 3 sets in one order for just 45c.) 
241 How to Build and Plant a Pool. 
Plants to use in and around the pool. . 6c 
bj 2 Little Book of Outdoor Fireplaces. 
15 designs for which working drawings 
are available at 25c each. This book- 


let 
Norwegian Motif Transfer Designs. 
Transfer designs for kitchen decorations, 





furniture painting, or making un- 
bleached li ies for kitchen 
or informal rooms, using ordinary 
crayons: 

Crayoncraft Nos. 4 & 5. Place-mat and 
Tablecloth Designs................ 1Se 
Crayoncraft Nos. 1 & 6. Apron and 3 
Hot-pan holder designs............ 10c 
Crayoncraft Nos. 2 & 3. Phone-book 
slip-cover and Motto.............. 10c 


(Materials not included, and available 
only in the pairs designated. All 6 
Crayoncrafts in one order for just 25c.) 
6h 6 Quilting Patterns and Directions. 4c 
How to ~—— By Ray Giles, author of t 
book “Sleep—for Greater Power and 
Achievement”; 12 pages of the why-to- 
how on furnishing, building, and re- 
modeling for better sleeping. Very worth 
le a A ee A eA 
Index for 1941 Copies of Better Homes & 
Gardens. This 1l-page index of more 
than 4,000 entries will enhance the value 
to you of your copies of Better Homes 
SS eer 15e 


Address All Orders to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


6307 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 








‘ths “IRON ON” 
Smil RUG BINDING 
JUST IRON IT ON (no sewing). For rugs, 


carpets, linoleum. 10c a yard at Notion 
Counters of Dime and Dept. Stores, or 


mail money with rug ag | for color to 
125 W. 1 


Gilman B. Smith Co. St., N.Y. C. 
LU 


CALLOUSES 


PAIN, BURNING or TENDERNESS 
on BOTTOM of your FEET? 


DOCTOR’S NEW 
QUICK RELIEF! 
Stop foot misery! 
For painful cal- 
‘\ louses, burning or 
_4tenderness on bot- 
“@tom of your feet, get 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. They give 
quick relief,cushion, 
soothe, protect the 
sensitive area. Sepa- 
rate Medica- 
tions included 





















Table of Hedges 


Oe PT Seoe rer ce A little taller and less formal than edg- 


ing hedges. Useful in front of shrubs 


and divisions of garden. 


For garden divisions, for front-lawn 
areas, barriers against intrusion, and 
for giving a degree of privacy. 


For formal gardens, and edging along 
walks or shrub beds. 


.Generally flowering hedges which may 


be left to grow rather naturally, but yet 
need some shaping to keep them within 
bounds. 


[ Story begins on page 22) 


Dad, wouldn't you have 
prized a room like this? 


e You know, it probably wouldn't take much remodeling to 
fix up Junior’s room ‘he same way. 


e The charm—and the economy—of this particular scheme lie 
in using smooth, even-textured Western Pines.* The beauty of 
these lovely woods is surpassed only by their versatility. Up- 
stairs, downstairs, inside, outside—the surest way to build up the 
personclity of your home is to remodel with the Western Pines. 


@ You'll find loads of intriguing ideas in “Western Pine Camera 
Views,” 1942 edition. This picture album is FREE on request. Write 
Western Pine Association, Dept. 164-G, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 
THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 

















Bn. Lan. Li. hn. hn, Ml. hn, hl dl di Mn dit, lin ll ll de dln dl tll ll ll lll lll lll, 
“= (KEEP ME CLEAN) 


AND FREE FROM| a BLACKOUT} 


4 FLEAS, LICE ANODE YOUR IDENTITY! i 
| SARCOPTIC MANGE | 








More than ever it is important to be able to 
identify your clothes, your possessions—and 
yourself. Mark all belongings with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES for real protection at 
home, school, camp and in the Army, Navy or 
nursing service. Cash's Names are woven tn 
fast color thread, not just prirted—accept no 
substitutes. Ask your Dept. Store or write us. 


TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for attach- 
tng without sewing. 
’ $37 Coectaat St.. Se, Nerweth. Conn. 
6225 Se. Gr hee Anooioe, 
CASH 5 Scitt.cer 122 Gray Street, Bollevitie’ Ont. 
CASHS} 3 doz $15 6 doz ‘2. NO-SO)\ 25 
NAMES) 9 2% 12 * Cemany te aee 





VERMEX, effective way to aid in ridding your 
dog of torturing fleas, lice, and other para- 
sites. Keep them off for two weeks after a 
VERMEX Shampoo. Banishes doggy odors. Ab- 
solutely harmless. Removes scurf and dandruff 
substances, leaving the skin clean and healthy. 
Keeps your dog’s hair soft and silky. VERMEX 
also recommended for cats. 


VERMEX ideal for sarcoptic 
mange and dog itch 


It affords soothing relief from Sarcoptic Mange 
and Summer Rashes or Dog Itch caused by trou- 
blesome parasites. Regular use prevents Sarcop- 
tic Mange. Hes healing effect on cuts and sores. 
OWNERS!—Order VERMEX today—Liberal 
supply only $1.00 postpaid. Sent C.O.D. if 
preferred—-$1.00 plus stage. Money Back 
Guarantee. VERMEX COMPANY—i947 W. 
Gienosks Bivd., Dept. 24, Glendale, Calif. 





NOTICE—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transporta- 
tion charges unless tLe ac vertiser quotes a “prepaid 
price” in his ad. ‘lhis rule shall govern trans- 
actions betw:en our plant advertisers and buyers. 























DELCO@HEAT 
4 uinule pian 


HELL GUARD YOUR HEATING 
COMFORT FOR THE DURATION WITH 

SALah bee Thon service 
| Don’t jeopardize your family’s 
health and comfort. Ask your 
| ! A Delco-Heat Minute Man to 
| help guard your present heat- 
| ing plant—keep it operating effi- 
ciently for the duration with “Stitch 
in Time” service. Prevents material- 
wasting breakdowns, promotes fuel 

economy—conserves for Victory. 

DURING WAR OR PEACE 


DELCO-HEAT Dossthe Gol Sollee 


hee your Minute Man Delco-Heat 
ay. He is listed in your 
Classified Tele see Directory 
under “Oil Burners,” “Stok- 


fer ers,” or “Furnaces—Heating.” 
DELCO APPLIANCE ortvision 


neral” Motors orporation, Rochester, N. Y 





New Sj 1. Bosc 
JIFF Y-SEA lt WAY! 


NOTHING to melt or sterilize! Just 
moisten tough, transparent JIFFY- 
SEALS, press on and wrap gummed label 
around top—glasses are air-tight! Saves 
time, money—metal! Package of 25 
JIFFY-SEALS with gummed labels only 
10c—at 5c to $1 stores, grocers, hard- 
ware stores—everywhere. Clopay Corp., 
1328 Clopay Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











T Tall background or 








barrier hedges 
Tall, at least 6 feet 
Name Leaves Hardiness Use Remarks 
American pyramid Evergreen North, Upper South | T,C Prefers sun. 
ita 
Pen meer Evergreen Florida, California | T,C Even grows to 70 feet. 
(Casvarina) 
Bottlebrush Various bag parts of TCA Red or white flowers. 
east 
Copeting cherry- Glistening Sogher® and TCI Stands adversity. 
Chinese Hibiscus Evergreen South and Calif. Tl Gayest flowering hedge. 
Chinese Juniper Evergreen North, South, West | T, ‘C vain gray, others 
alm -green. 
Dwarf Asiatic Elm Small for elm | Very hardy far TC Often sold as Chinese Elm. 
North =e drouth and 
Eugenia Reddish, Califomia Tc Purple fruits. Most popular 
evergreen or gg California 
ge. 
European Hornbeam | Small North pf A neat, compact hedge. 
Glossy Buckthorn Glossy, oval | North LC be trimmed to be only 
2 feet thick or left to 
grow large. 
Hawthorn, Various North TALC — make a hedge a real 
er. 
Hemlock Evergreen North Tc Stands shade. 
Hollyleaf Cherry Glistening, Califomia LC White flowers. 
evergreen, 
hollylike 
Lantana Evergreen, California & South | T,C Always in bloom. 
scented, 
N Spruc E = North TC Ch 
orway e vergreen p, ea evergreen. 
Oleander Evergreen —-,! a. and TCI Gay oo 
. Ariz. 
Russianolive Gray Coldest North TC Ow foliage lends distance 
Shrub-althea Lobed North to Ohio TI Makes a narrow hedge with 
leaves wers in late 
August. 
Siberian Pea-tree Tiny leaflets | Coldest North TC Yellow flowers. 
Sydneywattle Long, California TCI Yellow flowers. 
(Acacia longifolia) 
Tecate Cypress Fine, California Tc Blight-resistant whereas 
evergreen Monterey Cypress is fast 
succumbing fo it. 
Waryfaringtree Thick, North T 
wrinkled 
leaves 
Yaupon vergreen, Va. to Fla., West fa Attractive red berries. 
neat, smali to Texas 
































Four Homes From One 


over where to place the stairs, we 
decided to build the apartment in 
the first-floor wing at the back of the 
house. This was sheer inspiration, 
for not a single partition had to be 
changed to produce a living-room, 
kitchenette, bedroom, and _ bath, 
and being tucked away in the wing 
gives these rooms complete privacy. 

“To make the apartment, we 
turned the old dining-room into a 
living-room, cutting an outside door 
where one of the windows had been, 
and even building a small fireplace 
across the corner where an old 
chimney was located. Then, in 
quick order, the big bathroom be- 
came a kitchenette, and the old 


[ Begins on page 24 | 


kitchen and adjoining pantry a bed- 
room and connecting bath. By build- 
ing out into the garage (which was 
on the other side of the bedroom 
wall), we even provided a big closet 
for the bedroom. And there was 
space at one end of the bathroom 
for a tiny linen closet. 


“ce 

Some shifting of partitions was 
necessary in the rest of the house, 
usually to provide closets. The living- 
room wall, however, was moved out 
to inclose the old screened porch and 
make a room that’s large enough for 
entertaining the friends of all four 
of us at one time! And when we con- 
verted the downstairs front bed- 
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Hedges 18 inches te 6 feet 
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Leaves Hardiness Use Remarks 
Abelia Glistening, Except in coldest c Pale pink flowers. Twiggy 
evergreen North, excellent growth. Light soil. 
in Calif. and 
Southeast 
eyeposee Ae buns ©. eae a 
Alpine Currant ei Except extreme Cj Best hardy hedge for shade. 
Amur Privet Light green | Except extreme c Hardiest of he 
used in South and Pa- 
cific Coast. 
Box we \ - Philadel- | C Most evergreen 
Dwarf Winged Tum pink in Except extreme cj Tolerates some shade. 
Sooners fall North 
English Holly Glistening, Northwest ct Excellent where hardy 
1. ml 
F. J. Grootendorst Very hardy I Rose or pink flowers with 
‘ose camation-like cut petals. 
Hansen Cherry Thin, Good in coldest 1 Grown for edible cherries 
toothed 4 c yn early white .— 
Hardy Glossy Good in South ‘ery thorny, white flowers. 
(Cire niteltate) deciduous . 
Japanese Barberry Turns red Mesh and Mesh BI Red fruits attractive. Best 
wn. 
Japanese Quince Glossy Rnasesh in coldest LC Thorny. Red flowers. 
Lantana Evergreen, California and B,C Always in bloom. 
scented, Southeast 
Mentor Barberry = ot and North- | |! Tolerates heat and drouth. 
green till 
winter 
Morrow and Tatarian | Oval, sheds | North | Pink, white, or yellow 
Honeysuckle in winter flowers. 
Natalplum Glistening S. Florida and Cc a white fowers and 
Calif. wy plum-like red fruits. 
Peking Cotoneaster Clean, dark Acta? North as Cc 
Purple Barberry Red Nationwide ! Popular because unique 
Regel Privet Attractive, Except extreme I Graceful , horizontal 
oval, but North branches. 
not ever- 
Truehedge Column- Same as North Lc Naturally formal and 
Lew hedges (below 18 inches) 
a - 4 Waterer Dainty North LBE Red flowers. 
Box Barberry bay <= ph North CBE | May be kept as low as 6 
Breath-of-heaven Tiny, fra- Califomia ELC Never cut back to hard- 
Dwarf Cranberry Eases in coldest BLE Should be used more. 
Dwarf Edging Box Evergreen South of Ohioand | B,E,C | In colder regions try 
Dwarf Boxleaf Burn- | Evergreen Eesset in cahd EC Eesshent, neni heb 
x x ’ ° . 
ingbush North 
Dwarf Myrtle Evergreen, California and B.E,C | Neat, compact. 
Dwarf Ninebark Yellowish- All northern states | B,E,C Som, object to light color 
Dwarf Pomegranate | Reddish- California and B,E,1,C | Brilliant red fruits. 
Globe Arborvitae Evergreen - - CE Plant close enough so that 
globes merge. 
Korean Box Evergreen Except coldest E,B,C | Evergreen, hardiest of all. 
Mother-of-thyme Tiny, fra- Enseet ie coldest ELC Very tiny leaves. 
Nitida Honeysuckle | Small,ever- | Excellent N. W. B.E,C | Neat habit. 
| a 
E Except in coldest B,E,C | Kewensisis tint, colo- 
(Evonymus radi- "tomme ¢ “North ~ . rata | lea te veg-| 
cans) inch long eta has larger lea es. 
ew, Dwarf Evergreen Hardy in most Stands shade. 
northern states 














room into a dining-room, we set the 
side wall in far enough to give an 
entrance hall and coat closet handy 
to the new front door. A new 
screened porch that’s easily reached 
from either the dining-room or 
kitchen is built at the side, and makes 
a delightful summer dining-room. 
The modern kitchen is the old back 
bedroom with shining equipment 
and deep cupboards added around 
three sides. 

“Upstairs we moved several par- 
titions to give all three bedrooms 
additional closet space, and built a 
bathroom at the end of the hall. In 
the back bedroom a door cut into 
the loft over the apartment dis- 
closed a vast amount of new storage 
area. Windows were rearranged and 
replaced both upstairs and down to 
get better light inside and better ap- 
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pearance outside. New roofing was 
added where needed an 1. of course, 
all the rooms had to have fresh paper 
and paint. 

‘When the job was finally com- 
pleted—‘with the help of Mr. Green’ 
—my first reaction was one of sur- 
prise that so much could be ac- 
complished with so few important 
structural changes. But pleasanter 
still is the satisfaction of knowing 
that every inch of the big house is 
being used to give not one, but four, 
people an attractive and comfort- 
able home!” 


Anp THERE, in one home-own- 
er’s experience, is today’s answer to 
the problem of over-large and space- 
wasteful homes. Put them to work 
and they'll earn their keep in a way 
that’s as big as their size! 








CONTROLS SELF AS FRIEND SPILLS 
POWDER ON JUST CLEANED RUG WHILE 
ADMIRING NEW DEFENSE UNIFORM 













sided i Sas Boe a 

BUT BEAMS AS HER BISSELL SWEEPER 

REPAIRS DAMAGE THOROUGHLY. 
NO VACUUMING REQUIRED 


eT 





SAYS, “LOOK! BISSELU’S HI-LO BRUSH 
CONTROL ADJUSTS ITSELF IMMEDIATELY 
TO NAP-LENGTH OF ANY RUG!” 








ELATED THAT BISSELL'S “STA-UP ” 
HANOLE STANDS ALONE AS SHE HELPS 
FRIEND RETRIEVE BELONGINGS 





BOTH AGREE THAT EASY-EMPTYING 

*BISSELL” IS GRAND FOR ALL 

CLEAN-UPS...LEAVES MORE TIME 
FOR WAR WORK 








See the Bissell Leaders in the 
$5 te $7 range — others even lower 








THE 
“KENTWOOD” 











BISSELL SWEEPERS 
Sweer QUICKLY -Emrry EASILY 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























Vandervoort’s, St. Louls—Lansburgh’s, Washingten, D.C. 
and Leading Department Stores From Coast te Coast. 





PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. © NEW YORK ¢@ 
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CRAMMED WITH IDEAS 





YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW 
. . » This FREE Home Book 


Yes—even though building is restricted, 
even though critical materials are hard 
to obtain—you can make your home 
more beautiful and more convenient, 
whether you are remodeling to provide 
extra space or building a new small 
defense home. Ponderosa Pine Wood- 
work is the answer! Today a new FREE 
book, ““Open House,” tells you how to 
use this versatile wood. Here are just 
a few examples: 





NEW LIGHT AND CHEER FOR OLD ROOMS! 


See how Ponderosa Pine stock windows, 
frames and doors can completely trans- 
form an old, shabby room. Observe the 
pleasing effect created by the row of 
Ponderosa Pine windows—the modern 
doors providing an abundance of closet 
space—so necessary for comfortable living. 




















MAKING SPACE WORK HARDER! 
It’s easy—and inexpensive—to create 
an extra room like this in attic or base- 
ment. Notice how the “‘Sunshine”’ win- 
dows of Ponderosa Pine brighten this 
room—Notice, too, the attractive colo- 
nial six-panel door, lending height and 
charm. Ponderosa Pine Woodwork is 
readily available—surprisingly low in cost. 


START NOW TO PLAN 

WITH THIS FREE BOOK! 
Write now for your free copy of “Open 
House”’! Just mail the coupon. 


PONDEROSA PINE WoopworkK 
Dept. XB-7, 111 W. Washingcon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of “Open 
House.” 


On? x oy 








Eat From Your 


Garden Year Around 
[ Begins on page 20 | 


lay a slatted floor three or four 
inches above the concrete floor and 
fill the cavity between with three 
inches of sand. Then to increase the 
storage-room humidity, sprinkle wa- 
ter on the sand. 

Outdoor Pit: Instead of basement 
storage, if you like, you can use an 
outdoor pit. In a well-drained spot 
dig a trench one foot deep and three 
feet wide and as long as necessary to 
accommodate the vegetables you 
have to store. Line this pit with three 
inches of straw or salt hay for insula- 
tion; fill in the vegetables so they’re 
piled high in the middle like an in- 
verted V, and cover with four inches 
of clean straw or some burlap, and a 
layer of soil. For ventilation let a 
clump of straw extend thru the dirt 
layer at the top every 8 or 10 feet. 
As the weather becomes colder add 
another layer of straw and another of 
earth and so on to keep frost from 
entering the pit. Small pits with a 
variety of crops are usually better 
than larger pits as it is difficult to 
reseal the latter when the ground is 
frozen. 

Barrel Pit: Instead of using a dirt 
pit, barrels may be filled with the 
vegetables or apples, then half 
buried on their sides on a thick 
layer of straw in a well-drained spot 
and completely covered, first with 
four inches of straw, then eight 
inches of soil. As the weather grows 
colder, put on another layer of straw 
and another of soil until the covering 
is about 18 inches thick. The end to 
be opened may be covered with a 
board door or barrel top and placed 
against the straw and earth. This 
will make it easy to get into. 


Freese 


Some still hardier vegetables may be 
left in the ground after frosts, and some 
can be left frozen right thru the 
winter if you wish: 

Kale—Its flavor is really improved 
by freezing. Protect with a 12-inch 
covering of straw and it will last well 
into the winter even in the colder 
latitudes. Sown around the middle 
of August, it will give you a late crop 
of small, deliciously tender leaves. 
Brussels Sprouts—Plant up _ to 
July and as late as August or Sep- 
tember in the South, and harvest 
after frost, when the flavor definitely 
becomes superior. May be left out- 
side during freezing weather—as 
long as January 1 in most localities. 
Jerusalem Artichokes—Tho you 
planted them in early spring, they’re 
improved by frost. You may dig 
them for storage after the ground 
freezes or leave them in the ground 
all winter if you mulch heavily with 
straw. They are really better left 
outside, as they tend to shrivel in 
inside storage. 

Salsify—A pleasant variation in 
your root vegetables. You sowed it 
before June 1 but it’s unharmed by 
freezing. It may be stored, but keeps 
better left in the ground covered 
with straw until spring. 
Parsnips—Sown in early spring 
(also in August in warm sections), 
parsnips can be stored or left in the 


OX 


...the easy, effective 
way to Greater 
Home Sanitation! 


Apprp family health pro- 
tection is today especially 
important to the welfare of 
our nation. It can be readily 
provided in every home by 
making “danger zones’ sani- 
tary the easy, effective Clorox 
way. For Clorox disinfects, 
deodorizes, removes stains in 
routine cleansing in kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry. The Clorox 
type of sanitation is 
recognized by scien- ©) 

tists as being most 

effective. For health- 
protective cleanli- 

ness in your home, 

simply follow direc- 

tions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX! 2ie/ez, 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 























if you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest —Instantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 















PULVEX 




















Finest IRIS 
Send for free catalog listing 200 selected 
iris. Moderate prices. Send to 


>> CARL SALBACH 
659 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





ground all winter if protected by 
straw to prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing. Use them before spring 
weather makes them sprout. 
Celery—For a late crop seed should 
be sown from mid-April to early 
May (or as late as August on the 
Gulf Coast). It can remain in the 
ground and survive a heavy freeze if 
protected. Leave a portion of a row 
in the garden for immediate use, 
covering it with straw at night; take 
up the main crop for storage in a 
coldframe, an outside trench, or set 
as close as possible in four inches of 
sand in the cellar. 


Pick and Keep 


For an extra month or two of vegetables 
which can’t stand frost and can’t be 
kept all winter, there are some good 
tricks to come to your aid: 
Tomatoes—When frost threatens, 
pick all your firm tomatoes, both 
ripe and well-developed green ones. 
Wrap each tomato separately in 
newspaper, pack in a box, and set 
away in a cool place. Use the ripe 
ones first, and by the time you are 
thru with those you’ll find the green 
ones have miraculously turned red. 
Or you can bury green tomatoes 
in straw in a coldframe where they’ll 
ripen slowly. Also you can pull the 
whole vine, hang it in a frost-free, 
dry place, and keep right on picking 
tomatoes for some time. 
Green Peppers—Pick before frost, 
and pack or hang like tomatoes. 
Cauliflower—May be pulled up 
and stored in a cool, moist place for 
about two weeks. For longer keeping 
wrap each head in waxed paper and 
tie up like a bag. Lay in a thin layer 
of straw in a cool, frost-proof cellar 
and cover with straw. 
Winter Radishes—Planted in Au- 
gust, pulled before frost, and stored 
in cool, moist sand, they’ll give you 
fresh, crisp radishes for months. 











Photograph by Stanley 


@ CHINTZ in your bath- 
room! Crisply dainty in fab- 
ric and design, yet practical, 
are water-repellent chintz 
shower and window cur- 
tains. This print is blue, yel- 
low, green, or pink, has can- 
dy-stripe background of 
white and a delicate tint of 
the flowers’ color. Perma- 
sheen, No. 152, $7.50 or less; 
window draperies, $6.95 the 
pair. Kleinert’s, 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York.—A. J. O. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, JULY, 1942 
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You Don’t Pay 
for Moisture 
in Milk-Bone Tiny-Bits 


@ Would you like to cut your dog’s feed- 
ing bills... without cutting down on 
quantity or quality of his food? 

Then buy Milk-Bone Tiny-Bits! They 
contain no expensive moisture...you sim- 
ply add warm water, broth, vegetables, if 
you wish...and occasionally some meat. 

Tiny-Bits are made with milk « high 
protein beef meat meal « 
whole wheat flour « yeast 
e minerals. Give dogs 
FIVE Vitamins: A, B,, D, 
E, and G! 

Your dealer has Tiny- 
Bits. Make them your dog’s 
base food from now on! 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
ge ee ne at ng eh ND OD 


National Biscuit Compent. Dept. H-7. I 
449 W. 14th St., Fates 


Send me FREE "talnee MILK - BONE | 
TINY-BITS. ( Please print. Paste coupon on 
penny postcard if you wish. ) 
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TKEEPS DOGS AWAY! 
Saves Evergreens, 
Shrubs and Flowers 
Dogs and cats dislike odor, not 
“su Sees weet Baws oe 
Large Tube, 25¢ protects area 50ft. in diameter. 
Small Tube, 15¢ DOG SKAT LIQUID SPRAY 


a gives off long-lasting odor that 
3 Oz. Bottle, 35¢ makes dogs change their habite. 


At dealer’s or 2 ee 


mon rs ont ERD 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
eee St. Beacon, N. Y. 


utch Iris). Beautiful orchid-like 
lowers blooming in May. The finest 
\ Iris for cutting. 
‘ 40 bulbs; 10 each of 4 
named varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 
Our catalog lists 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare. 

































Route 1, Box 401 Elma, Washington. 


GARDEN AND is 
STANDARD SMALL FARM TRACTORS Ps 
Power! ul Gas Tractorsfor Small Farms, A 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, A 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
High ‘Wheelt Rube 
ig Vheels u rT or ¥ 
~— ae Re Walk or Ride. 
Work—Free Catalog A . 
STANDARD ENGINE Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Philadelphia,Pa. 
8202 Como Av. 601-11 West 26 St. 1914-5 Fairmount 


EXQUISITE VESPER IRIS ~ 30° 


each producing — Pa agg em 
flowers. Bloom: 


weeks. A 75c vatue. { 
catalog of world’s finest’ iris, poombens Mig 
Jardin des Iris, Dept. B7, Battle Creek, Mich. 


20. scorn ACTOS: 2 
aN, paid For ast S100) ideal fe Oot ideal for rock. 
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$1.00 o' NOW! 
Naughton Farms, Inc., nc., Dept. 20-1 20-B, Waxahachle,Tex. 








1500 VARIETIES Peonies, Iris, 
Ka Poppies and Hemerocallis 


CATALOG NO. 27 FREE ON REQUEST 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, OHIO 
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The Diary of a 


Plain Dirt Gardener 
[ Begins on page 14 | 


bed is bought by some organization. 
The money is then used to make 
another bed. Thus the Rotary Club 
bought the beds of Angels Pernet 
and Kirsten Poulsen. The Retail 
Merchants Association has the bed 
of Springtime. And so on. 


Guly 28 Bozeman, Montana, 


has more of the au- 
thentic western spirit than any town 
I can think of. And on the campus of 
Montana State College here today, 
Dr. Patton of the Department of 
Chemistry confused me with Harlan 
Miller, the MND. 

Outside the rear office of the De- 
partment of Horticulture is an extra 
good piece of new lawn. Professor 
Harrington and Dr. Iverson told me 
that it illustrated how to make a new 
lawn in this part of the Intermoun- 
tain country. The lawn had been 
made and seed sown in July. Then 
it was mulched with four to six 





**T nearly gummed up the trip 
by stopping to take pictures”’ 


inches of straw and soaked well. In 
about three weeks the straw was 
taken off. By this time the grass was 
well up. By fall there was a fine stand. 
These two also told me how to get 
rid of dandelions by a method 
worked out by the agronomists here 
at the college. This is by spraying 
water-white kerosene on the lawn 
at the rate of one and a half gallons 
to the square rod. ‘This must be done 
here in Montana in early October. 
The spraying should be done uni- 
formly with a hand or power spray- 
er. Application with a sprinkling 
can will not do. It is best done dur- 
ing the cool part of the day or when 
it is cloudy. Water-white is any reg- 
ular kerosene that is clear and resem- 
bles water. Dandelions and Broad- 
leaf Plantain are equally affected. It 
has no effect on chickweed, tho. 


May I present you to 
Suly 29 Gloria, the 


young 
niece of Mrs. Laymon who operates 
the excellent Trail Cafe in Dillon, 
over in the Beaverhead Valley of 
Montana. She told us that what we 
called Ragged Robin flowers were 
Batchelorsbuttons out here. “They 
grow bigger here than back in Wis- 
consin, where I live,” she said. They 
were the biggest I ever saw. 

And may I recommend to you 
V. L. Searles, who runs a gas station 
in Idaho Falls, and who with the help 
of Dale Tyson, his assistant, made a 
little flower garden beside the sta- 
tion on the bank of the Snake River. 
“We might as well have these 
zinnias and marigolds and asters,” 
said Searles, “as to let the place 
grow up in weeds.” Amen, says I. 








Is tk true what they say about 


FALSE TEETH? 


(OR) HOW BUSINESS GIRLS GET RAISES 





Kate McCarthy, sad to state, 
Was about to “get the gate’. 


Why? Her FALSE TEETH were a 
“sight”, 
Scrub and rub them as she might; 














“Denture Breath” also assailed her; 
Poise and pleasant manner failed her. 
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Said her dentist: “Polident 
Spares you this embarrassment. 


“In its no-brush, no scrub action, 
You'll find instant satisfaction. 





Kate tried POLIDENT .. . and, lo! 
TEETH and SMILE now gleam and glow. 


In return, what did she get? 
Fired? Oh, no! A raise? You bet! 


MORAL: If your plate’s distressin’, 
Profit by this object lesson! 







CLEANS PLATES AND BRIDGES 


POLIDENT 


AL! DRUG STORES, ONLY 30c 
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ROADS SCIENTIFIC 


HARMLESS e CLEAN e ODORLESS oe E S PRAY 


Use inexpensive, easy-to-use Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. For clay, gravel, cinder or stone sur- 
faces—large or small areas. No experience or 
equipment necessary. Used for 25 years by 
home owners, tennis clubs, summer camps, 
schools, colleges, national and local park and 
highway departments. SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET—contains full data. Write today! 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. 143-0, 40 Rector Street, New Y: 


100 











tiful roses and other Om flowers with the 
yr —_ of Spray Trea’ u 
qocesaesy elements on sca to 

re spraying pe ~4 sproye 
necked. Combats 


AT YOUR sandees aie SUPPLY pan 

















DARWIN 


TULIPS ‘2 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed te bieom 
mext spring. Order Now — a postal 
[> card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
& parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 


of tor fall planting 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
221 T.0., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 












PROTECT 


YOUR WAR GARDEN 


\ @ That vegetable garden of 

> yours is going to save you 
dollars this year, so give your 
plants a chance. Do as pro- 
fessional gardeners do: Spray 
= withEverGreen. It contains 
pyrethrins and rotenone. It 
kills most common chewing 
and sucking insects such as 
aphids, leafhoppers, cabbage 
worms, and many others. 
Ever Green is safe to use on 
tender plants. Easy to use... 
just add water and spray. Use 
it on your flowers too. A 35c 
bottle of Ever Green makes 
six gallons of spray. Sold at 
good hardware, drug, seed, 


flower and department stores. 


Jae) -{-) 1-8 te), 


PAY NEXT FALL 








Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insectson 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, 


rrow_where you buy rden supplies, 
Send post card for new, illus- 
trated ‘‘Garden Insect Identi- 


cation and Control Chart’’ to: McCor- 
mick Sales Co., Dept. 3B7 Baltimore, Md, 













= ) beautiful; exquisite- 

S ly waved, crinkled. 
: oicest colors, mixed. Special: 
35ce-Pkt. Seeds postpaid for 10¢. 
Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 
W.Atiee Burpee Co., 109 Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 
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Wood Venetians are War Veterans. In Britain, they have 
helped protect lives and property from shattering glass. 






“Man, what a vacation, just 
bumming, loafing, resting at home. 
Cool natural breeze that I can turn 
on or off. Light or dark room, just 
the way I want it. And it took just 
# part of our vacation money to put 
those W ood Venetian blinds all over 
the house. That’s fifty-two weeks of 
enjoyment, for years and years. Oh 
well, ten o’clock, time for breakfast. 
Those Wood Venetians almost paid 


for themselves this morning.” Smart 


man, he invested smart money. 
Made his old home seem new again. 
Made his home worth more. He 
chose wood, for only wood blends 
with the things of wood that make 
a home so harmonious and restful. 
You can enjoy this summer in cool- 
ness and real comfort. Decide now. 
Insist on Wood Venetian blinds. 


Wood Venetians 


For free brochure, write Wood-for-Venetians Assn., 939 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 





HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR 


If you have an automatic water 
system, take care of it; it might be 
difficult to replace now. Oil the 
motor as the maker asks—at least 
once a year. Oil the pump at 
recommended intervals, too, if 
it’s the kind that requires oiling. 
Follow the manufacturer’s other 
maintenance directions, also, to 
give your system maximum life. 


How to Get a Water System 


If you need a water system, your 
near-by Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
will gladly help you apply for the 
required priority order. He can 
give you unbiased advice as to the 
best system for your individual 
needs, because his F-M line in- 
cludes all types, all sizes. Each 
F-M System is a complete package 
unit—no hunting for hard-to-find 
essentials that aren’t included in 
less complete systems. 





FAIRBANKS. 











F-M 
Water 
Systems Come 


READY TO PLUG IN! 


No hard-to-find auxiliaries 
to buy! 


















See your F-M dealer or mail this coupon 
om lon aap ann ae nD a a a a ae oe a ’ 
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| Please send details on ( ) shallow 
| 
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Fairban 


Morse & Co., Dept.G1i00 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 


cago 


well ( ) deep well water systems and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Lee a4 
A 





MORSE & CO. 


e Manufacturers of Precision Equipment for 112 Years 








They'll Gobble Their Vegetables [ Begins on page 48 | 


yearling as to the tiny infant, and 
tough, stringy vegetables that fight 
back when he first tries to eat them 
are put on his black list for keeps. 

Moreover, children differ as to 
the age when they’re able to chew 
and swallow regular bites, and a 
too-abrupt transition from strained 
foods is held responsible for some 
prejudices. New methods of cookery 
which preserve color and crispness 
have been found a big help. 


Our first step, therefore, in clear- 
ing up the Big Vegetable Mystery is 
to emphasize a transition step of 
ground and chopped foods between 
the strained baby ones and the ordi- 
nary family style. 

Anywhere between 12 and 18 
months, depending upon how many 
teeth your baby has and what your 
doctor says, start introducing 
chopped foods as gradually as you 
started the solids. Add a small 
amount of chopped new vegetable 
to one of the strained baby foods, a 
favorite preferably, and gradually 
increase the chopped until the baby 
has learned to take the food in this 
form. Then go on to another. Miss 
Lowenberg suggests mashed baked 
potato as an excellent first transition 
food, since most babies love it; then 
chopped spinach, green beans, 
sweet potato, carrots, beets, peas, 
and all other items of the year-old 
baby’s diet. 


Mear should be ground or 
chopped for all children up to the 
age of three, Miss Lowenberg ad- 
vises, and youngsters up to five eat 
stews better if the contents are 
ground or chopped. Spinach also 
should be chopped and beets diced 
for a good long time. Cereal, after 
you stop straining it, should be par- 
ticularly well cooked and smooth. 
(Did you know that you can buy 
the chopped or junior foods, as well 
as the strained baby foods, all ready 
to serve and cooked the way children 
like them? There are eight or nine 
varieties of vegetable, both creamed 
and plain, fruits plain and in com- 
binations for dessert, meats, and 
meat-and-vegetable combinations. 
The chopped foods come in slightly 
larger cans than strained foods.) 
Your doctor will probably have 
his own ideas as to the proper time 
to start your baby on cabbage, 


onions, and the other vegetables and 
fruits denied the small infant, but 
with the normal, healthy youngster 
this can be done as a rule toward the 
end of the second year. It will be a 
test of your art, Mother, both as 
cook and psychologist—for it’s been 
proved that when properly cooked 
and offered all the wholesome foods 
are accepted and liked by children. 
Yet this isn’t such a slam at home 
cooking as it appears, for in the past 
we haven’t known as much as we do 
now about the small youngster’s 
sensitiveness to textures and to 
strong and bitter tastes. 


CuHILprEN like crispness and 
color. They require only about half 
as much sugar or salt as adults, and 
should not have spices or strong sea- 
sonings. So to have your youngster 
like the new vegetable you’re cook- 
ing up for him, use half as much salt, 
just enough water to keep it from 
burning, cook it fast, and just long 
enough to be tender and yet to re- 
tain some crispness. Pressure cookers 
do this job beautifully, but a well- 
covered saucepan works well, too. 
Exceptions are strong vegetables 
such as onions, cabbage, cauliflower. 
Use more water for them and cook 
in open vessels, for it’s more impor- 
tant at first to have the child like the 
vegetable than to save vitamins. 
That comes later, of course. Miss 
Lowenberg has found that children 
like onions when they’re precooked 
three times, and that very strong 
vegetables go down better when 
cooked in milk. (Only don’t serve 
the milk with the vegetable.) 


YouncstTers like some vegeta- 
bles better raw than cooked, which is 
fine, because they need the chewing 
exercise. So as soon as your baby has 
enough teeth to chew them, wash 
thoroly and remove any fibers or 
woody parts from carrots, turnips, 
celery, broccoli, and cauliflower. Cut 
the roots into sticks or curls, break 
the heads into tiny flowerets, crisp 
in ice water, and watch your you 
sters go for them. Whole lettu ¢ 
leaves go over big, too. Roll them 
like a stick of candy. 

Most fruit should be cooked and 
chopped for the preschool child till 
he’s about three. Exceptions to be 
served raw are oranges, bananas, 
occasional ripe apples, and in season 








Develop Your Pool Nature’s Way 


[ Begins on page 66 | 


with three vigorous kinds crowding 
each other almost to death. Bare 
soil in a flower border undoubtedly 
detracts from the charm of the pic- 
ture, but in the pool open water 
greatly adds to the attractiveness. 

In building a lily pool, seldom is it 
desirable to make it more than 20 
to 24 inches deep. Most waterlilies 
bloom well with but 10 to 12 inches 
of water over their crowns and soil 
10 to 12 inches deep is ample. For 
best results new soil should be sup- 
plied annually and the roots divided. 
Most hardy as well as tropical kinds 
produce quite a clump in one season 


and crowd themselves badly if not 
separated. 

If your lilies produce too dense a 
mass of foliage, don’t hesitate to 
pull some of it out at any time during 
the growing season. You’ll not harm 
the plants, as removal of excess 
leaves seems inclined to encourage 
more generous blooming. 


A NATURAL pool also avoids 
such things as miniature lighthouses, 
artificial bridges, and stone images. 
Maybe such things are cute but they 
simply don’t belong. Fountains are 
out of place in naturalistic pools. 
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peaches, apricots, or strawberries. 
Children love fruit, and you bear 
down heavily on it during summer. 

Strive to keep your tapioca and 
rice puddings thin and creamy. Bits 
of chopped apple, pineapple, peach- 
es, or raisins make them more inter- 
esting, and fruit bits in the bottom 
of the cereal or dessert dish make 
eating fun for the child. 

Liver or salmon loaf should be 
made very moist—baking it in a pan 
of water helps. If the skins of apples 
are tough, pare before baking. Most 
youngsters like canned peas and 
spinach better than fresh, and 
canned peaches and apricots better 
than dried. They like frozen squash 
where they’ll refuse fresh. Try sweet 
potatoes baked whole, with no sea- 
soning. 

Youngsters usually like the flavor 
of irradiated evaporated milk, and 
this can be used freely, both for 
cooking and drinking. It has all the 
qualities of fresh milk, and in many 
localities is cheaper. 


Anp now for presenting the new 
food to the child. Choose a time 
when the tot is happy and all is well. 
Offer at the beginning of the meal 
when he’s hungriest and insist upon 
no more than a taste at first, but do 
insist upon the taste, for a child can’t 
learn to like a food unless he tastes it. 
Moreover, refusing new foods can 
quickly become a habit, which often 
extends to refusing familiar ones as 
well. After the taste, allow him to 
fill up on foods he especially likes. 
Never offer more than one new or 
disliked food at a meal. 

In Ames, when a child declines a 
new food, the teacher helps him eat 
it. The other foods are taken away, a 
spoon is extended with a small 
amount of the new item. “Eat this, 
Jimmy, then we’re ready for des- 
sert.” Jimmy eats, gulps, takes a 
drink of milk and eats his dessert. 
Soon he is taking ordinary portions 
of many new foods. 


Buty, a willing eater, gagged on 
cornstarch and tapioca puddings. 
The teacher guessed that the smooth 
texture might be bothering him, so 
suggested that he take a bite of toast, 
then a bite of pudding. That worked, 
and for a while crackers and toast 
helped Bill get his smooth puddings 
down. Gradually, then, he learned 
to do without these props. 

Alfred couldn’t eat eggs. A tiny 
bit was introduced into a bacon 


sandwich, then more and more, till 
Alfred discovered one day that he 
was eating an egg sandwich. After 
that, he could eat egg on his plate. 

Merrill Palmer conducted an as- 
paragus campaign, serving it once a 
week so the children wouldn’t have a 
chance to forget what it tasted like. 
This often-disliked vegetable became 
a favorite. A new food in small 
amount may be offered twice a week. 

Tricks? In a way, but thoroly 
legitimate ones at this stage of the 
game. We want children to like all 
wholesome, good foods and to have a 
happy attitude toward food in 
general. Later on I believe it’s 
proper to take a more Spartan atti- 
tude and insist that children eat all 
the foods served on the family table. 
But to take that line in the beginning 
is to risk defeating our own purpose 
by rousing strong antagonisms. 


AnyTHING that will help the 
small child like the vitamin- and 
mineral-rich foods as well as he does 
candy and ice cream—and this can 
be done—is all to the good, say I, and 
worth the trouble and time it takes, 








Photograph by Stanley 





@ ‘**TOO PRETTY TO 
OPEN” can be a phrase of 
the past and almost any 
container can become a 
beautifully wrapped gift 
box! Just cover the lid and 
the box separately, deco- 
rate, and anchor all inside 
the rims with Scotch tape. 
Box will be pretty to hold 
cookies or candy as long as 
the gift lasts. Or it’s a per- 
manent box for dresser- 
drawer-storage use. Tie-Tie 
gift wrapping papers and 
Ribbonette. Chicago Print- 
ed String Co., 2320 Logan 
Blvd., Chicago.—A. J. O. 








Running water is detrimental to 
lilies anyway. 

The natural spot for a pool is the 
lowest place in the landscape. Don’t 
make the error of building a natu- 
ralistic pool above its surroundings. 

In the background planting for a 
pool setting, avoid all formal effects. 
Sheared evergreens, arbors, trellis 
work, and exotic plants are out of 
place. Don’t let trees shade the pool 
if you want lilies to bloom. A wood- 
land pool is lovely in the right setting 
but waterlilies seldom thrive in it. 

Excessive massing of rocks around 
a pool is seldom desirable. Try to 
use them naturally. A rock is usu- 
ally found lying upon its broadest 
surface and but partially exposed. 
Natural stratified rock is generally 


SEE. . Hebe . . PAGE 81 


found with the stratification hori- 
zontal, the’ way Nature formed it. 
Round boulders are the most dif- 
ficult to arrange naturally, but by 
keeping them partially buried they 
are usable. 

Avoid, by all means, a collection 
of heterogeneous rocks and queer 
stones. Your pool surroundings 
should not become a museum. 


Ir WELL built, your pool will be 
an attraction to the birds. They like 
to bathe in the shallow margins 
without too much planting around 
them where lurking cats may hide. 
A few carefully placed flat rocks, 
partially submerged, make ideal 
bathing spots, and birds add just 
that touch the Nature lover enjoys. 
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WOMAN OF THE YEAR! 


Hats off to the woman of the 
year! For the duration, she has 
abandoned her typewriter to 
volunteer her quick hands and 
steady nerves where they can 
speed the biggest job our Uncle 
Sam ever had. 

Mutual Life is tackling its 
biggest job too. The job of pro- 
viding American families with 
the immediate protection so 


urgently needed in these un- 
certain times. The job of pro- 
viding this insurance protec- 
tion at a price pinched budgets 
can afford. Ask your local 
Mutual Life representative 
about our 4 new policies stream- 
lined for wartime needs. They 
offer you a choice of large in- 
surance security for a small 
cash outlay. 


“What $10 a Monthin Premiums Can Do Today” is our free 





new booklet for the family head who wishes to plan wisely 
for the future, but must budget closely. Write for it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, Acaidanz 
1843 First Policy Issued + - » 1942- More than 900,000 Policyholders 





34 NASSAU STREET 


© NEW YORK CITY 
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Flea Insurance Kit is 
regular equipment 





—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


@ No room in my squads for flea- 
tormented pups—and no excuse for 
‘em! Our equipment always includes 
Sergeant’s Flea Insurance Kit — best 
flea defense (and a bargain!). 

The Kit packs Sergeant’s famous 
fiea-killing SKIP-FLEA Soap and 
Powder and Pine Oil Disinfectant. 
And I see that they’re used regularly ! 

Save your pup from itches and flea- 
spread worms. Get the Kit—and a 
free Sergeant’s Dog Book —at drug 
and pet stores. 


SERGEANTS SS “/ 
Dept. 17-G, Richmond, Va. | 
Please send me a free, 40-page, 
illustrated Sergeant's Dog Book. | 
Print | 
! 
| 








| Address _ 


City State 


Sergeants 
“DOG MEDICINES 


ILL WEEDS gga 


ON WALKS: DRIVES 
TENNIS COURTS- 
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YOUR LAWN 
-THIS sUMNE. 





about watering, weeding, feeding 
and mowing. You get all this and 
more in Lawn Care, absolutely free. 
Write for these valuable bulletins today. 


©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
177 Main Street @ Marysville, Ohio 








How to Lick Summer 


Drouth and Bugs 
[ Begins on page 68 } 


plant in such a manner that all of 
the densest parts, including both the 
upper and lower sides of the leaves, 
are coated. This is particularly im- 
portant since many of the worst of- 
fenders like aphis find shelter on the 
under surfaces of leaves. For good 
coverage it isn’t necessary to see a 
coating of dust on the foliage. One 
pound at a time should cover the 
average home vegetable garden. 


Un LESS there is actual need for it, 
your vegetables are better off if no 
insecticide or fungicide is applied. 
Sprays and dusts put on indiscrimi- 
nately are wasteful, run up the ex- 
pense of gardening, and rarely turn 
out to be of benefit in killing pests. 

Rotate crops to help control 
diseases which carry over in the soil. 
Never plant tomatoes twice in the 
same ground. Remember that po- 
tatoes, peppers, and eggplant are re- 
lated to tomatoes and are afflicted by 
many of the same pests. Beans, peas, 
and other legumes are good to use 
as alternate garden crops. Rotation 
also helps prevent your soil from 
being depleted, wearing out. 





Bees Can Make 
Your SUGAR 


. [ Continued from page 57 | 


the honey dance and young bees 
emerging from brood cells—each 
wearing its skeleton on the outside 
of its body in the form of a hard suit 
of armor, each smelling with feelers 
on the top of its head, each seeing 
thru eyes containing thousands of 
lenses. At the height of the summer 
season, a large colony will have as 
many as 1,000 new bees a day emerg- 
ing from the brood cells. 

In late autumn the hive’s drones 
are in for a rude shock. The workers 
which have graciously fed them all 
summer discover a nectar shortage 
and ruthlessly thrust the drones into 
the frosty outdoors to die. 


Even in midwinter your bees will 
put on a remarkable show. For the 
bees, alone among all the 625,000 
kinds of insects known to science, 
have developed an efficient “muscu- 
lar furnace” which heats the interior 
of the hive, raising the temperature 
to as much as 75 degrees above the 
outside air. The insects mass to- 
gether on the brood comb (the 
comb in which eggs are deposited 
and young bees develop), and those 
at the center of this living ball exer- 
cise violently to increase their body 
temperature. Then those on the out- 
side of the mass change places with 
the bees on the inside. Thus the 
bees within your back-yard hive 
heat their dwelling place and sur- 
vive the months of cold. 

During these months you as well 
as the bees can enjoy the fruits of 
their summer labors. The honey 
stored in the main hive and the first 
super (an additional honey store- 


. house added to the hive as needed) 





bowls. But no more! 
Sani-Flush does the 
job scientifically. 
Every application 
cleans away many 
recurring toilet 
germs and a cause 
of toilet odors. Use 
Sani-Flush at least 
twice a week. 





Don’t confuse Sani- 
Flush with ordinary-cleansers. It works 
chemically. Cleans the hidden trap. 
(Also cleans out auto radiators thor- 
oughly.) When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold every- 
where in two con- 
venient sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush || ie 


BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 
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ITAMIST 


for Better 


Earp Gardens 


A\ You can have bigger, 
LY better, earlier and more 
productive Victory Gardens 
and the most luxuriant lawns 
and beautiful flowers by 
Vitamizing this new, easy 
way with VITAMIST. No fuss, no mess, no 
bother. VITAMIST fits any garden hose. 


Vitamize As You Sprinkle 
Simply insert VITAMIST Cartridge into hose, turn 
on water and sprinkle. Nothing else like it. 
NO SPECIAL NOZZLE—NO EXTRA ATTACHMENTS 
NO SPECIAL SPRAYER TO BUY 
be Wits and delighted with the results. 


You'll 
One VITAMIST Cartridge will vitamize 1,500 
square feet, Packed thirty cartridges to box. 


THIRTY WEEKS’ SUPPLY. ‘$ 00 
For sale in syden sections of leading 
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Order Earty! Fall Bulb Book FREE. ws 














will be enough to carry the colony 
thru the winter. You can remove the 
rest. Your share, when you remove 
it in the fall, should be between 40 
and 60 pounds. After making this 
harvest, you will want to tie a piece 
of tar paper around the hive to pro- 
tect it from winter blasts, being sure 
to leave the entrance open. 

The chances are that during the 
first winter season you will spend 
many enjoyable hours reading books 
on the management and lore of 
honeybees. Here again the Division 
of Bee Culture comes to the aid of the 
amateur. Circular E-276 lists out- 
standing books in the field, bulletins 
put out by the government, and 
magazines devoted to apiculture. 
With the coming of the second 
spring, you will feel that you and 
your bees are old friends. 


Tue big excitement of the year is 
the swarm in spring or early sum- 
mer, when excess bees leave the 
hive and follow a queen to establish 
a colony of their own. Recovering 
these massed thousands of bees and 
placing them in a new hive will be 
an adventure you’ll long remember. 

With joyous abandon the workers 
gorge themselves with honey and 
follow the old queen, flying where 
she flies, alighting where she alights. 
Swarms have landed on moving 
trains. They have descended on um- 
brellas. They have come down on 
donkeys and cyclists and neon signs. 

A few years ago, a young bee- 
keeper at Red Oak, Iowa, acciden- 
tally broke off a small branch on 
which a swarm had alighted. The 
bees tumbled to the ground at his 
feet and the queen, followed by 
thousands of workers, started ip one 





Facts About Beekeeping 
@ You can start for $10 or $15 


@ Honey makes a fair antifreeze 
for automobile radiators 


@ There are 25 million honey- 
bees in metropolitan New 


York 


@ Some honey is red or green 
instead of the usual amber 


@ Bees are color-blind, but can 
see “black light”—ultravio- 
let rays invisible to us 

@ In summer, a bee works itself 
to death in about six weeks 

@ If bees were destroyed, 100,- 
000 varieties of flowering 
plants would disappear 


@ Honey is more than three- 
fourths assorted sugars 








of his legs. Knowing the insects 
meant him no harm, and under- 
standing that they would move to- 
ward the light, he pulled his trousers 
away from his middle and stood still. 
The bees crawled out and flew away. 
Not one of the tens of thousands of 
armed insects attempted to sting. 

Gaining a mastery over your 
bees by learning their ways, by 
knowing their abilities, by losing 
your initial fear of them, is part of 
the fun. 

If you’re anything like most back- 
yard beekeepers I’ve met, you'll 
soon be spreading the news of how 
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much fun your hobby really is. 
You’ll be stressing the fact that you 
get far more from your hive than 
just honey for your pancakes. And 
you, yo » will have learned to 
feel what Maurice Maeterlinck has 
so beautifully expressed: “To him 
who has known them and loved 
them, a summer where there are no 
bees becomes as sad and as empty 
as one. without flowers or birds.” 





That’s My 


Grandfather 
{ Begins on page 26 | 


Obviously their home has what it 
takes to get on in the world of houses 
—good looks, distinguished ancestry, 
and a practical slant on life. It’s 
just the sort of a home to make an 
aristocratic old grandfather say with 
pride, “And that’s my grandson!” 





In back the distinctive gambrel roof 
line straightens into a steep slope for 
a New England salt-box appearance 


Now, how much 
will it cost you? 


We’ve prepared a list of all materials needed 
to build this house. Using this list, your archi- 
tect, building-material dealer, or builder can 
figure the exact cost to you. We can’t accurately 
state that cost here because building costs are 
higher in some communities, lower in others. 
Send 6 cents for this list. Use coupon below. 
You are in no way obligated. 

The list of materials is only one part of Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Bildcost Service. If the cost 
is  - and you decide to build this house, we’ll 
send you the necessary plans, specifications, 
and contract forms for the nominal price of $5 
for one set, $2.50 for additional sets. For all 
practicable purposes, three sets are necessary— 
one for your architect, contractor, and yourself. 


Better Homes & Gar- 

dens’ Bildcost Service 

ane. U. 8. Pat. ore. #4 regular feature of 
the magazine. No 
matter where you live—East, West, North, or 
South—there’s a Bildcost Gardened Home for 
ou and your family. Send 25 cents for the Better 
lomes Gardens k of Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plans. In it are descriptions of more than 
70 homes designed by outstanding architects. 
The construction of all Bildcost homes conforms 
to Federal Housing Administration standards. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
7607 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 


C] Send me the List of Materials to 
enable me to learn the exact cost to 
build Bildcost Héme No. 1207 in 
my own community. | inclose 6 
cents (or two 3-cent stamps). 

() Send me your Book of Bildcost Gar- 
dened-Home Plans and the List of 
Materials for Bildcost No. 1207. 
| inclose 31 cents. 
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OLD 
RUGS, 


CLOTHING 


—WE DO THE REST! Ji’s All So Easy: 
your materials are picked up at your 
door at our expense by fast Freight or 
Express and rushed to the Olson Factory 
where we shred, merge, sterilize and re- 
claim the good wool and other materials 
in old rugs, carpets, clothing, blankets, 
etc. (Don’t hesitate to send old materials 
of all kinds and colors.) Then we bleach, 
respin, redye, reweave—and 

In One Week (and at a wonderful sav- 
ing) you can have colorful, modern, deep- 
textured Otson Broapitoom Rvues that 
are woven Seamless, Reversible for 
double the wear and luxury. 


OLSON 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


Your Choice of all the up-to-date new 
colors and patterns: 61 Early American, 
18th Century floral, Oriental, Texture 
and Leaf designs, Solid and Two-Tone 
colors, soft Tweed Blends, dainty Ovals. 


The correct rug size for every room— 
Any Width up to 16 ft. by Any Length 


—many sizes not offered 
elsewhere! 


We Guarantee to satisfy or 
pay for your materials. You 
risk nothing by a trial. Our 
68th year. Over 
two million cus- 
tomers. We have 
am no agents. Order 
direct by mail. 
Chicago New York 
San Francisco 


















"10 Peat 
Helps: 
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HTEAR OUT-MAIL TODAY 
tfo OLSON RUG CO. bDept. N-15 


§ 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
g Gentlemen: Mail Olson Rug Book Free to: 


' 

a Name 
a 

a Address © 
' 942 
& Town. State...........-- ORC 

















Have You Tried—? 








Hollow tile edging 


Fill hollow tiles with rich garden loam 
and plant small-leaved flowers (Swan 
River Daisy is fine) in each compart- 
ment. Use to make a decorative bor- 
der for terrace or flower garden. Tile 
must be put in in their desired 
places before being filled with soil. 





A lawn-swing floor 


Set the lawn swing on a floor of brick, 
stone, or wood blocks. Not only does 
the swing rest more easily, but there’s 
neither a worn spot of lawn in front 
of the swing, nor muddying of shoes. 





This clothespin trick 


Keep a number of spring clothespins 
clamped to garden furniture. They 
come in handy to anchor newspapers, 
thus avoiding a regular pursuit of the 
Sunday edition all over the garden. 

—Lou Richardson 
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Better Homes & Gardens 
guarantees money back~ or 
satisfactory adjustment if 
you buy any article of mer- 
chandise that is not as ad- 


vertised therein. 




















g LIVING SPACE 
in YOUR PRESENT 


Fir 1Ex 


oLoR PANELS 
pNnD TILE 


MOR 


Attic and Basement 
can be transformed 
into bright 
livable rooms! 


OW. you can add extra rooms within 
your present home. Waste space is 
valuable anytime—particularly now. 
Dingy attics can be made into beautiful 
bedrooms, basements into game rooms. 
You’re going to have to spend more of 
your time at home. Make it more livable. 
For extra rooms in either attic or 
basement, use Fir-Tex Color Panels. 
Fir-Tex goes up fast, is easy and clean to 
handle. Fir-Tex is interior finish and 
insulation combined in one board. No 
paint, calcimine or wallpaper is necessary. 
You have a selection of five attractive 
pastel colors—Ivrykote, Wheatkote, 
Greenkote, Blukote or Aprikote Fir-Tex. 
Ask your lumber supply dealer for 
samples, prices and building estimates. 


TOUGH WOOD FIBERS. Fir-Tex 
is made from natural wood fibers sterilized 
and felted together into firm, solid boards 
with marvelous insulating qualities. 


BETTER SHEATHING. Use Fir-Tex 
Sheathing on roof and outer walls. Seals 
out summer heat—seals in furnace heat. 


BETTER PLASTER BASE. The 
modern way to prepare walls for plaster. 
Prevents lath marks—greatly reduces 
plaster cracking to a minimum, 


Fir-TEX 


INSULATING BUILDING BOARD 


| pRes—20-pase FIR-TEX CATALOG | 


Mail to: FIR-TEX. Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Free, 28-page catalog in color. Illustrates many 
selections for wall and ceiling finishes. Shows ! 
how you can add extra rooms within your home. 








Name 





Address___ 
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REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


By Anna Joyce Olson 


I Planning parties at home or need- 
ing ideas for club programs? This kit 
of tested party fun (right above) has 
80 games, stunts, brain bafflers. Its 
author made selections and compiled 
the kit while program chairman for a 
university alumni association. Ask for 
“Never a Dull Moment,” $1 in stores 
or plus 10c postage. National Associa- 
tion Service, 2017 Glenwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


2 Guests’ treat and handy for Mother, 
too, this vanity shelf on the inside of 
the coat closet door makes a miniature 
powder table when the door is opened. 
The mirror is 12 x 16”, glass shelf 6”’ 
deep; and trim comes enameled in 
color selection. No. WMS-12, about 
$5 in stores. George Koch Sons, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


3 Styled for any wall in the house 
and made to be scuff-proof and re- 
peatedly washable, this wall canvas 
now comes in color and design har- 
monies for adjoining rooms—a living- 
room and hall, for instance. Here 
companion patterns are in soft, light 
tones of green with gray, or buff and 
ivory with green, or blue with white 
and silver. Wall-Tex, 48” wide, about 
50c a yd. Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp., 7th & Grant Aves., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


4 Here’s a meat-shopping booklet 
planned in two ways for Mom’s purse! 
It shows and tells swiftly what to ask 
for and how to cook a variety of more 
than 80 thrifty meat cuts. Braised 
short ribs, pork hocks, pigs’ knuckles 
with cabbage—the kinds of meats 
that often make restaurants famous— 
kinds men really go for. And nutri- 
tious! Purse size, scan it on the trol- 
ley. Show it to your meat man, 
consult with him on “best buys to- 
day.” Ask for “Buying Guide to the 
Thriftier Cuts of Meat.” Send 5c to 
Dept. AA, American Meat Institute, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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& Salvage minutes and be thrifty, 
too, with paper plates which come in 
a dispenser package. Use them for 
Sunday night snacks, children’s lunch- 
es, picnics, for the popcorn fest, even 
to pack soft pies in a lunch box. In 6” 
size a box of 75, in 9” size, 50 plates; 
each box 25c in stores. Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


G This ironing board at moderate 
cost has an “Air-e-ated Top”—a 
wood board perforated at intervals so 
it won’t warp. The holes allow escape 
of excessive steam. Sleeve board at- 
taches with 2 screws, swings down to 
the side, or can be « «tached complete- 
ly. RC De Luxe No. 3, $3.29 with sleeve 
board. The Rich Ladder & Mfg. Co., 
1000 Depot St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 For a generous window treatment 
that yet is cool and dainty, here’s a 
single pair of curtains appearing to 
be two pairs. Center portions are of 
ivory dotted marquisette, outer lengths 
of the same material in color, each 
with full, picot-edged, matching ruf- 
fles. Called Tupair, 53 x 90’, ivory 
with blue, gold, green, peach, or 
ashes of roses, $5. Matching dressing- 
table skirt, 30 x 90” to the pair, has 
ivory band, colored flounce; $3.75. 
Modern Curtain Co., Inc., 77 Wash- 
ington St., N., Boston, Mass. 


8 Utility cabinet to hold your clean- 
ing supplies and brooms takes but 28 
x 14” floor space, is 5 feet high. The 
shelves are of 3-ply wood veneer. The 
wood frame and kraftboard walls are 
white lacquered. E-Z-Do Monitor, 
about $6.98 in stores. Decorative Cab- 
inet Corp., 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 


® Neat to store ’twixt use, this wheel- 
barrow folds to hang on the wall in 
30 x 30” space. Barrow is of orange or 
green enameled wood with special 
bracings which make it very sturdy. 
Fold-A-Barrow, in department stores 
or $12.95 f.o.b. 36 lbs. The Fold-A- 
Barrow Products Co., 20005 Lake 
Rd., Rocky River, Ohio. 


10 To stop water condensation on 
pipes or on any metal, concrete, brick, 
plaster, tile, wood, composition, gal- 
vanized, or painted surface, this plas- 
tic-cork coating is an insulation. Just 
brush on 4” thick. You can paint it 
any color. NoDRIP, $1.90 per gal. to 
cover 30 ft. of 1” pipe; at plumbing 
and mill supply houses, or postpaid. 
J. W. Mortell Co., Kankakee, IIl. 


Il Lick your attic ventilation prob- 
lems with these slant-roof louvers. In- 
stall a pair near the roof peak with 
others down near the eaves. This ex- 
pels heated air at the attic top, while 
drawing in cooling air across the attic 
floor to cool the rooms below. In win- 
ter these louvers will allow air cireula- 
tion to dry out any excessive attic 
moisture in your insulated home. The 
louvers with 10 x 2” ventilating area 
cost $4 ea., with 20 x 2’’, $6, all water- 
tight. At lumber dealers. Made by 
Leslie Welding Co., 2943 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago. 


I2 To save and bundle scraps of 
paper, simple plans are available for 
this come-apart home paper baler 
you can make. To use, just place tying 
cords, line with full sheets, then tamp 
in scrap as it accumulates. Tie cords 
and slip out a neat and valuable bale 
of salvaged paper. Plans 10c from 
Science and Mechanics, Inc., 800 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


>» Now a family-size glass punch bowl 
holds just 214 quarts! Pictured page 
53 it’s all set to carry Raspberry Chill 
to porch or terrace. Also the bowl 
makes a cooky jar or will float blos- 
soms on a low water line letting them 
show thru. Covered bowl, ladle, and 
8 punch cups, $7.50 in stores. Imperi- 
al Glass Corp., Bellaire, Ohio. 
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